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NEW LIGHT ON BYRON’S LOVES. 


V. CLAIRE CLAIRMONT: A REBEL MAID. 
BY GEORGE PASTON. 


Amone the files of Byron Papers at 50 Albemarle Street is a 
bulky case labelled ‘ Anonymous Effusions.’ On examination, its 
contents prove to be as unalluring as its title. They consist of 
letters and verses which are undated as well as unsigned, but 
were ‘effused,’ one gathers, between March, 1812 (when Childe 
Harold appeared), and the poet’s marriage in January, 1815. In 
the days of his youth and the days of his glory, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Byron paid much attention to the anonymous contents 
of his post-bag. But at the beginning of 1816 a change came o’er 
the spirit of his dream. He was still in the days of his youth (a 
jaded twenty-eight), but the glory was tarnished. Now his wife had 
left him for ever, he was ostracised by society, financial difficulties 
threatened to overwhelm him, and he was about to become an 
exile from home and country. 

Perhaps it was a sense of loneliness, or it might have been 
idle curiosity, that induced him to read certain letters, written 
in an educated hand and showing some originality of style, which 
reached him during the last few months that he spent in 
England. In the first letter, which is signed ‘E. Trefusis,’ the 
writer anxiously enquires : 

‘If a woman whose reputation has yet remained unstained, if 
without either guardian or husband to control she should throw 
herself on your mercy, if with a beating heart she should confess 
the love she has borne you for many years, if she should secure 
to you secrecy and safety, if she should return your kindness with 
fond affection and unbounded devotion, could you betray her, or 
would you be silent as the grave ?’ 


It is not known whether the poet answered this appeal, but it 
was followed by a note in the same handwriting, though signed 
*G. C. B.,’ in which Lord Byron is asked whether seven o’clock 
that evening would be convenient to him to receive a lady who 
wished to communicate with him on a business of great importance. 
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She desired to be admitted alone, and with the utmost secrecy. 
Byron was foolish enough to reply. He said he was not aware 
of any importance that could be attached by any person to an 
interview with him, and more particularly one with whom it did 
not appear that he had the honour of being acquainted. He would, 
however, be at home at the hour mentioned. 

And so the affair began. The lady professed to be anxious to 
go on the stage, and she asked Byron—who was on the Committee 
of Drury Lane Theatre—what instructions were necessary for one 
who intended to adopt a theatrical career. ‘ Are the difficulties of 
manner and figure to be overcome? Is it absolutely necessary to 
go through the intolerable and disgusting drudgery of provincial 
theatres before commencing on the boards of a metropolis?’ Byron 
offered her an introduction to his friend, Douglas Kinnaird, who 
was keenly interested in the Drury Lane Management. But now 
his correspondent thought she would prefer a literary career. She 
had written half a novel and wished for the poet’s opinion upon 
it. By this time she was signing herself Clara + Clairmont—a name 
that could have meant nothing to Byron, though he must have 
heard of her stepfather, William Godwin, philosopher and novelist,’ 
and possibly some rumours about her friend, Shelley, may have 
reached him. 

It will be remembered that Shelley, a disciple of Godwin, had 
put his mentor’s free-love theories into practice by eloping (in 
1814) with the sixteen-year-old Mary Godwin. The pair had taken 
with them Mary’s younger sister, Jane (or Clare) Clairmont.® After 
their return from the Continent in the autumn, Clare—a born 
rebel—refused to go home,‘ and for some months thereafter it is 
difficult to trace her movements. We hear of her living at a 
cottage at Lynmouth, or staying with her brother Charles, but after 

1 At this period of her career she signed herself Clara, but later she changed 
the spelling to Clare and then to Claire. Her name was actually Clara Mary 
Jane, and in her own family she was always called Jane. 

2 Best known as the author of An Enquiry concerning Political Justice and 
a novel, Caleb Williams. 

* For purposes of convenience the girls are called sisters, though they were 
not related. It may be as well to remind the reader of the intricacies Sof the 
Godwin family. The philosopher had married Mary Wollstonecraft in 1797. She 
ee oe her her daughter, Fanny, by her faithless lover, Gilbert Imlay. 
She when her daughter Mary was born (in 1798) and in 1801 Godwin married 
Mrs. Clairmont, and gave a home to her children by her first husband—Jane 
(oe Glare) and Charles. By her he had a son, William. 

‘Godwin said that Jane had been guilty of indiscretion only, while Mary 


had been guilty of a crime. And yet he regarded marriage as an unnecessary 
ceremony. 
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the birth of Mary’s son, William, in January, 1816, it is probable 
that she went back to the Shelley lovers, who had been living at 
Bishopgate near Windsor, but were now in London. 

At this time Clare was in her eighteenth year. She is described as 
a ‘ vivacious brunette,’ tall and slender, with black hair, flashing dark 
eyes and a profile whose symmetry was only marred by an irregular 
nose. If, as is generally believed, she was the Stella of Thomas Love 
Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, she possessed a highly cultivated and 
energetic mind, full of impassioned schemes of liberty and impatience 
of masculine usurpation. . . .1 She was intimately conversant with 
the German language and literature; and the hero Scythrop 
(Shelley) listened with delight to her repetition of her favourite 
passages from Schiller and Goethe. ... The lady spoke very 
ardently of the singleness and elusiveness of love, and declared that 
the reign of affection was one and indivisible; that it might be 
transferred, but could not be participated. ‘If I ever love,’ said 
she, ‘I shall do so without limit or restriction. I shall hold all 
difficulties light, all sacrifices cheap, all obstacles gossamer.’ 

Clare’s determined assault upon Byron may have been partly 
due to an ambitious desire to outrival her sister. Mary had been 
carried off by the son of a baronet and a poet—though an obscure 
one. Clare aimed at a lover who was a peer of the realm and a 
famous poet to boot. Byron, if we may judge by his letters, was 
a reluctant lover. He cared nothing for Clare’s ‘literary tastes,’ 
he was soon bored by her company and he objected to her masterful 
temper and her feminist views. On one occasion he called her a 
‘little fiend.’ Indeed, Clare herself felt that he rather disliked her 
than otherwise. 


‘I may appear to you imprudent and vicious,’ she writes, ‘ my 
opinions detestable, my theories depraved, but one thing at least 
time shall show you, that I love gently and with affection, and 
that I am incapable of anything approaching to the feeling of 
revenge or malice,’ 


Apropos of her alleged ‘ fiendishness,’ she has asked her friend 
Shelley what he thought of her temper, and she reports his answer. 
Shelley had replied that there were two Clares—one of them irrit- 
able, melancholy and more sarcastic than violent. ‘The good Clare 
is gentle, yet cheerful, and to me the most engaging of human 


1 She seems to have imbibed more of the spirit of The Rights of Women than 
had Mary, own daughter of the author. 
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creatures.’ Clare thinks that it is honourable testimony to that 
part of her character which Byron had contemned—‘ that the man 
whom I have loved, and for whom I have suffered much, should 
report this of me.’ 

In the same letter she calmly proposes that she and Byron 
shall go out of town one day by stage or mail for a distance of 
ten or twelve miles, and return the following morning. She had 
arranged everything so that no suspicion should be excited. In 
fact it seemed to be a case of abduction—by the lady—rather 
than of seduction by the man. Byron objected to the stage-coach 
idea, and suggested that they should meet at a house near 
by where they would be secure from observation.’ 

So far we have been quoting from a few notes which appeared 
in Byron’s Letters and Journals,? but now with the aid of a packet 
of Clare’s unpublished letters, it is possible to trace more fully 
the unhappy story of her relations with her lover. From the 
first of these it appears that Byron had become suspicious of Clare’s 
friendship with Shelley. 


‘If I had not been hurried out of town yesterday,’ she writes, 
‘I should certainly have sent you Shelley’s letters. Pray compare 
them and acquit me, I entreat you, from the list of those whom you 
suspect. Nothing could give me greater happiness than to be 
believed by you for what I am; one who loves you disinterestedly 
for your beauty and talents alone. It is no fault of mine if you 
are handsome and good. ... Mary has promised to let me take 
her whenever I please; so I will bring her whenever you shall 


appoint... .’ 
In her next note Clare reports that 


‘Mary has promised to accompany me to-night. Will you be 
so good as to prepare your servants for the visit, for she is accus- 
_tomed to be surrounded by her new circle who treat her with the 
greatest politeness. I say this because on Monday evening I waited 
nearly a quarter of an hour in your hall, which though Z may 
overlook the disagreeableness, she is not in love and would not. 
I have informed her of your name, so you need not appear in a 
mask; she is very curious to see you. She has not the slightest 
suspicion of our connection. For pity’s sake, breathe not a word. 
Do not mention my name. Talk only on general subjects. .. . 

1In her old age Clare used to say that the house was in Albemarle Street, 


and that Lady Byron had seen her entering it with Byron. 
2 Vol. III, Appendix VII. 
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I shall stay a few moments after her departure to receive your 
last instructions.’ 


It was now late April. Mrs. Leigh, who had been staying with 
her brother in Piccadilly Terrace, had gone home on the 16th, 
and Byron’s departure had been fixed for the end of the month. 
In an undated letter Clare writes to ask whether he is really 
going abroad the next day. 


‘It is not through selfishness,’ she adds, ‘ that I pray something 
may prevent your departure. But to-morrow Shelley’s Chancery 
suit will be decided, and so much of my fate depends on the de- 
cision.1 Mary is delighted with you, as I knew she would be; 
she entreats me in private to obtain your address abroad that 
we may, if possible, have again the pleasure of seeing you. She 
perpetually exclaims: “ How mild he is! How gentle! How 
different from what I expected.” ’ 


During these last weeks the poet, who must have been over- 
whelmed with preparations for his departure, found Clare’s 
constant letters and visits a little too much for his patience. 


‘Since you disappointed me last evening,’ she writes in an 
undated note, ‘ will you see me to-night? If you do not hate 
me, pray do. If you refuse I shall think I am a person equally 
disgusting to you as the unfortunate governess.? In one thing I 
am sure I am unlike her, I would not displease or contradict you 
for the world, and notwithstanding my violent inclination to write 
you a long letter I forbear on recollecting your wish and the little 
smile on your lips when you said it. Now don’t send me away 
with “Now pray go”’—“ Now will you go?” This is the very 
last evening I shall see you, as I am myself going—not the way 
of “ all flesh ’—but somewhere where you least expect. I have a 
letter to show you and a plan of my own to lay before you—a 
plan in which your advice, whatever it may be, shall not be re- 
jected but scrupulously followed.’ | 


Clare had hoped, perhaps, that Byron would invite her to 


1 The suit against his father respecting the sale of the reversion of part of 
the estate. If he lost it, Clare hoped that he would take her and Mary abroad 
to join Byron. 

2 Lady Milbanke’s ‘ governess,’ Mrs. Clermont, who, Byron thought, made 
mischief between him and his wife. Hence the bitter lines beginning 

‘Born in a garret, in a kitchen bred.’ 

Clare pretended that Mrs. Clermont was her aunt by marriage, and that 
she hg broken up the poet’s home by revealing the secret of the Byron—Clair- 
mont liaison. 
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accompany him to Switzerland, but the most she could obtain 
from him was permission to meet him at Geneva, if she could 
travel under proper protection. So she continues : 


‘ Pray write an answer of when you go and where . . . I assure 
you nothing shall tempt me to come to Geneva by myself since 
you. disapprove of it, and I cannot but feel that such conduct 
would be highly indelicate ; but the moment I shall find protection 
such as I am sure will not displease you, I shall venture to go. If 
you do not go Monday may I come and see you in the evening ? 

‘ And now let me wish you every happiness ; may your journey 
amuse you; may it cause you to forget the home which calumny 
and folly have deprived you of, but above all may it dispose you 
to believe in my sincerity, and to greet me in a foreign land with 
kindness.’ 

Shelley had lost his Chancery suit and his life in England had 
been rendered almost unbearable by Godwin’s incessant demands 
for money. Both he and Mary were in the mood to listen to 
Clare’s passionate entreaties that they would accompany her to 
Geneva. The little party, which included the baby William, set 
out soon after Byron had departed (he sailed for Ostend on April 
25) and arrived in Paris on May 6. Writing to her lover from 
the Rue Richelieu Clare wonders where he has been and whether 
he ever thinks of her. 


‘I don’t expect it,’ she adds. ‘I have no doubt you think my 
affection all a pretence. Or that you are handsome and my 
passions are excited. First, I have no passions; I had ten times 
rather be your male companion than your mistress. As to the 
fickleness or falsehood of my attachment, is it likely I should 
travel eight hundred miles merely for the pleasure of seeing you ? 
I have been extremely unhappy—you told me not to come without 
protection; the “whole tribe of the Otaheite philosophers” is 
come.’ + 


Here follows an extraordinary passage which can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that Clare believed (or professed to believe) in 
what she called ‘the community of women.’ Though she herself 
was in love—after her fashion—with Byron, and Mary and Shelley 
were mutually devoted, she proceeds calmly : 


‘You will, I suppose, wish to see Mary, who talks and looks 
at you with admiration. You will, I daresay, fall in love with 


1 Byron’s name, apparently, for the Godwin-Shelley set. 
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her; she is very handsome and very amiable, and you will no 
doubt be blest in your attachment. Nothing can afford me such 
pleasure as to see you happy in any of your attachments, If it 
should be so, I will redouble my attentions to please her. I will 
do everything she tells me, whether it be good or bad, for I would 
not stand low in the affections of the person so beyond blest as to 
be beloved of you. ... In five or six days I shall be at Geneva. 
I entreat you to write a little note for me, directed as Madame 
Clairville, because you said you liked the name of Clare, but could 
not bear mont because of that very ugly woman.! And I chuse 
to be married because I am so, and the Madames have their full 
liberty abroad... . 

‘I know not how to address you . . . I cannot call you friend, 
for though I love you, yet you do not feel even interest for me. 
Fate has ordained that the slightest accident that befel you would 
be agony to me: but were I to float by your window drowned 
all you would say would be: “Ah, voila.” I half thought to 
begin my letter with “ Honoured Sir” because I honour you; and 
because the little familiarity your coldness allows ought to prevent 
my expressions from anything but reverence. A few days ago I 
was eighteen ; people of eighteen always love truly and tenderly, 
and I, who was educated by Godwin, however erroneous my 
creed, have the highest adoration for truth. Farewell, dear 
kind Lord Byron. I have been reading all your poems and 
almost fear to think of your reading this stupid letter, but I 
love you.’ 


On May 13 the Shelley party arrived at Dejean’s Hotel, Sécheron 
just outside Geneva. They searched the town for Byron, and had 
begun to fear that he had deceived them, when they caught sight 
of a letter to Doctor Polidori at the Post Office. Byron and his 
travelling physician arrived on the 25th, and a few days later the 
Shelleys moved to a cottage on the other side of the lake... . 
Clare was bitterly hurt that Byron made no attempt to see her 
on the evening of his arrival, or the morning after, and accused 
him of treating her with marked indifference and neglect. How- 
ever, their former relations were soon resumed, and Byron, who 
had taken a strong liking to Shelley, presently removed to the 
Villa Diodati which was only a stone’s throw from Mont Allégre 
where the ‘ Otaheite philosophers’ were established. A fine boat 
was bought and the party spent long days on the water, or wander- 
ing about the shores of the lake. Clare’s lovely voice was heard 


1 Mrs, Clermont. 
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in her favourite songs, and Byron gave a rendering of an Albanian 
melody, which resembled a long-drawn howl. 


The near presence of Clare, her frequent notes and her indis- — 


creet visits, were evidently the cause of some embarrassment at 
the Villa Diodati, where Byron hoped to entertain some of his old 
friends—Hobhouse, Scrope Davies and Monk Lewis. Dr. Polidori, 
one gathers, showed a certain want of tact, and failed to realise that 
he might be de trop. Thus, in one of her notes, Clare asks if Byron 
cannot send the Doctor out ‘to write a dictionary, or visit his 
lady-love.’ 


‘I would have come to you to-night if I thought I could be of 
any use to you. If you want me I am sure Shelley would come 
and fetch me. I am afraid to come, dearest, for fear of meeting 
anyone. Can you pretext the copying?1... Everything is so 
awkward—we go so soon. I cannot find a wafer. Shelley says he 
won’t look at my note, so don’t be offended.’ 


As might be expected, a good deal of gossip was wafted about 
the Lake, from the tourists at Geneva and the inhabitants of 
Coppet, where the poet occasionally visited his old enemy, Madame 
de Staél, who tried to bring about a reconciliation between Byron 
and his wife. When, towards the end of August, Shelley’s lawyers 
required his presence in London, Byron was not sorry to get rid 
of his neighbours. 


‘We go, I believe, in two days,’ writes Clare on August 26. 
‘Are you satisfied? It is said that you expressed yourself so 
decisively last night that.it is impossible to see you at Diodati. 
‘ Remember how very short a time I have to tease you, and 
that you will soon be left to your dear-bought freedom . . . tell 
me one thing else—shall I never see you again—not once again ? 
When you had such bad news to announce, was it not a little 
cruel to behave so harshly all the day ?’ * 


The Shelley party set out for England on August 29. With 
the arrival of Hobhouse and Scrope Davies on August 26 Byron 
learnt, to his annoyance, how numerous and how highly coloured 
were the scandals that had found their way from Geneva to London. 
Mrs. Leigh had written to enquire what truth there was in these 
reports. To her Byron replied on September 3: 


1 Clare was copying The Prisoner of Chillon for Byron. 

3 4g eas zon was evidently to Py effect that Byron would not see Clare 

i ‘ore her departure. r the arrival of the English visitors Shell 
aes was allowed at the Villa Diodati. is 
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‘ As to all these mistresses, Lord help me, I have had but one. 
Now don’t scold ; but what could Ido? A foolish girl, in spite of 
all I could say or do, would come after me, or rather went before— 
for I found her here—and have. had all the plague possible to per- 
suade her to go back again; but at last she went. Now, dearest, 
I do most truly tell thee that I could not help this, that I did all I 
could to prevent it, and have, at last, put an end to it. I was not 
in love . . . but could not exactly play the stoic with a woman 
who had scrambled eight hundred miles to unphilosophise me.’ 1 


Hobhouse also wrote to reassure Mrs. Leigh and, in the following 
unpublished letter to Lady Melbourne dated September 4, he deals 
with the situation at some length : 


‘The Chateau Diodati, I think on my conscience, to be one 
of the best houses on the banks of the Lake. It is very commodious 
and I am happy to be able to assure you that, in spite of all ridicu- 
lous rumours, none of its apartments receive any more disreputable 
guests than Mr. M. Lewis and myself. It is true that a neighbour- 
ing farm-house did, until lately, give shelter to an establishment 
rather of a singular description, between whom and my friend 
malicious report assigned some small intimacy, but as I never saw 
either of the inmates of this same mansion except a good-natured 
strange being, the son of one Sir Timothy Shelley, I really have 
no evidence to bring upon this scandalous topic. Whatever has 
passed, everything has been conducted with the utmost decency, 
and you may safely contradict, if worth while, every story told of 
the irregularities said to have been imported from Piccadilly amongst 
the Maids of the Lake. The fable has originated from the good- 
humoured hints of my host at Sécheron as well as from the tele- 
scopes of some spectators from the other side of the Lake, who 
have taken table-cloths hanging to dry for petticoats upon his 
Lordship’s balcony. I feel convinced that the circumstance of his 
not visiting anyone but Madame de Staél has given rise to the con- 
jectures of those who suppose that a man must be tainted with 
every depravity and perversity who does not court their enviable 
society. .. . Glenarvon has been read with appropriate indig- 
nation, not unmixed with contempt.’ 


Clare left a pathetic farewell letter for Byron. She must have 
realised by this time that he had never really loved her, though 
he had carelessly accepted the devotion that she had forced upon 
him. She knew that her hold over him had weakened day by day, 


1 Letters and Journals. 
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soon every memory of her would have faded from his mind, and 
yet—she was going home to await the birth of his child. 


‘ When you receive this ’—so runs her letter—‘I shall be man 
miles away; don’t be impatient with me. I don’t know why I 
write unless it is because it seems like speaking to you. Indeed I 
should have been happier if I could have seen and kissed you 
once before I went, but now I feel as if we had parted ill friends, 
You say you will write to me, dearest. Do, pray, and be kind in 
your letters. ... My dreadful fear is lest you quite forget me—I 
shall pine through all the wretched winter months whilst you, I 
hope, may never have one uneasy thought. One thing I do entreat 
you to remember—beware of any excess in wine. . . . Sometimes 
I feel as if you were dead, and I make no account of Mary’s and 
Shelley’s friendship, so much more do I love you. Farewell, my 
dearest, dear Lord Byron. Now don’t laugh or smile in your 
little proud way, for it is very wrong for you to read this merrily 
which I write in tears. I am fearful of death, yet I do not 
exaggerate when I declare I would die to please or serve you with 
the greatest pleasure.’ 


By September 10 the family was settled in rooms at 7 Abbey 
Church-yard, Bath—the two women, the little boy and the nurse, 
Elise, whom Mary had brought over from Switzerland. Shelley 
was detained in London on business connected with Childe Harold 
(Canto III) which Byron had commissioned him to take to Murray. 


‘We had a letter from him (Shelley) to-day,’ writes Clare on 
the 12th, ‘wherein he mentions having called on Murray with 
your “Childe.” He does not say whether Murray thought it long 
or short or what, but adds M. complimented him upon his poem, 
and said everybody praised it, which shows what a mean-spirited, 
paltry soul he is, and fit for nothing in the world but to give you 
heaps of money.? I know I would not spare him. 

‘Your Monody* was spoken at Drury Lane the other night ; 
the scene was a flower garden (the flowers should have all been 
in mourning to make it consistent), and Mrs. Davison was discovered 
leaning on an urn, afterwards coming forward and reciting. It 
went off well, but the Courier thought it proper to hesitate be- 
tween you and George Lamb ‘ as the author, as if that “ Prologue 
Personified ” could have written it. 

‘England seems quiet enough; at least there is no mention in 


1 Clare was now called ‘ Mrs. Clairmont.’ 

* She disliked Murray because he would not publish Shelley’s poetry. 
® Byron’s Monody on the Death of Sheridan. 

The younger brother of William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
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the newspapers of anything like disturbance. So, you little rest- 
less soul, you must in spite of all your hopes to the contrary + be 
content with a nice furnished house, petits pois for dinner and a 
smooth Lake to look upon. I am sure you will be very sorry to 
hear poor Shelley has dreadful health—violent spasms in the head ; 
this is all that vile nauseous animal Doctor Polidori’s doing. He 
will do you some mischief, so pray send him away, and hire a 
clever steady physician.... Shelley mentions likewise Murray 
presenting him with a copy of your Poems, bound in blue and gold. 
Your favourite Mary is impertinent and nauseous enough to think 
it wonderful you should have kept your promises . . . I wonder 
if you ever think of me. I daresay not. I am melancholy and 
low-spirited and ill-humoured, and so I won’t write any more. 
I have read the first volume of the Antiquary and think it stupid. 
Glenarvon we are going to read... . 


‘Ever quite affectionately, 
* CLARA.’ 


But Byron did not always keep his word, for on September 27 
Clare writes again to reproach him for not having written her a 
single line in spite of all his faithful promises. 


* And so,’ she goes on, ‘ instead of £1,000 you are to have two 
{for the third Canto of Childe Harold], which quite delights me 
who like you to have money. Shelley has been with us for nearly 
a week; he says he does not think Kinnaird ?a man of under- 
standing, but quite a man of the world, and agrees with me about 
the “ crossness ” of his look; besides which I think him ugly too. 
He told Shelley that Lady Byron, usually called your wife, was in 
good health and on a visit to Mrs. Leigh. So much for the gossip- 
ings of Coppet and its stock of old novel-writing ladies who pretend 
to faint when a handsome poet makes his appearance ;* and think 
they can’t employ their time better than in linking people eternally 
together, as it would seem for the purpose of unhappiness.‘ I 
would have them all set to reap the corn which could not fail to 
cure them of meddling in other people’s affairs.’ 


She has not yet been able to read Glenarvon, for it was always 


1 Byron had apparently hoped for riots, if not for a revolution. 

* Byron’s old friend, Douglas Kinnaird (1788-1830), son of the seventh Baron 
Kinnaird, a partner in the bank of Ransom and Morland. He looked after Byron’s 
financial affairs. 

* Mrs. Hervey, a literary friend of Madame de Staél’s, fainted when Byron 
was announced. 

» “She alludes to Madame de Staél’s plan for reconciling Lord and Lady 
yron. 
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‘out’ at the libraries, though it had been published the previous 
May. 


‘Papa, out of mere spite to us, says it contains a great deal of 
talent and he has no doubt is every word of it true. This, however, 
is not the usual belief. Lady Caroline is universally censured, 
which makes her book the-more sought for. The world is a little 
spoilt child which only feels desire for forbidden things. 

* Listen to another absurdity. Shelley’s Alastor ? is spoken of in 
two Reviews who praise its talents and censure its indecency. . 
What on earth were their heads running on? They happened, I 
suppose, to have bad thoughts in their own minds, and so trans- 
ported them to the poor innocent poem, and its most chaste author. 
Why, the book puts one in mind of a sober man’s habit, more than 
a lady’s ball-dress. Mary quietly says: ‘“ Why, the world must be 
going mad.” 

‘Godwin says he likes your Monody, which is everywhere with 
everybody. Good Heavens! with such a reputation how happy 
ought you not to be! My dearest Albé * might be the most con- 
tented of creatures if others would let him alone. You should 
have a nice house to live in; my nice little girl (I hope it will be 
a girl) to educate, the friends you love best to visit you, and we 
should have nice poems written by you and copied by me to improve 
this vile world, which always reviles in proportion to its envy. If 
I could only think this would be the case; but I see very well 
what will happen to you... .’ 


She begs for ‘ only a little letter’ and adds, 


‘I love you more and more every day and for this reason : be- 
cause when I am so far from you I never see the proud looks and 
hear the cross unkind things you used to say to me and which 
used, when my feelings were overflowing with affection, to ‘“‘ come 
me cranking in,” as Hotspur says, like a bridle to a generous horse. 

‘Don’t look cross at this letter because, perhaps by the same 
post, you expected one from Mrs. Leigh, and have not got it; 
that is not my fault, dearest. We have got the pretty purple 
poems of Albé’s. The portrait has made you look so proud it 
almost frightens me even to peep. We use it to frighten little Will 
when he is naughty, telling him “ the great poet is coming.” Mary 


1 Mrs. Thrale said that ‘ All the Misses in Bath were reading Glenarvon.’ Some 
account of the novel is given in the article on Lady Caroline Lamb in the July 
number of the CoRNHILL. 

* Published in the spring of 1816. Some of the critics thought it quite in- 
comprehensible, and said it ought to have a glossary. 

* A nickname given to Byron, it is supposed, on account of his interest 
in the Albanians. 
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has been musing how to send her message. She says “ my love” 








































— is too familiar, and so it is changed into “ remembrances,” and 
she shall always be happy to see you, and if you will come you 
alof § shall have petits pois for dinner. You see she don’t promise you 
ver the other chose you are so fond of.1 I should be very sorry if she 
red, ’ did. She says that if she were ever so much determined not to 
ittle like you, she could not help so doing, and so J like her. . . . 
‘Kinnaird says you told him I was an atheist and a murderer. 
of in You see the stupidity of people, so be chary of my name. A fine 
ie character I shall have among you all, when I am nothing more 
d, I than an innocent, quiet little woman, very fond of Albé... .’ 
re By October 6 Glenarvon had at last been obtained and eagerly 
than read. A letter from Clare for that date begins : 
be ‘Oh, noble, mighty, grand young gentleman! Wonder of the 
vith ! Can you guess where that comes from? So is the heroic 
pp Glenarvon addressed.? Well, I have read it all through. You 
— wretched creature to go about seducing and stabbing and rebelling, 
mld and then to make even the chickens of Belfont run after you! I 
1 be really am ashamed to hold communion with you. Some of the 
speeches are yours—I am sure they are; the very impertinent way 
me. of looking in a person’s face who loves you, and telling them you 
If are very tired and wish they’d go. But why so gentle a creature 
well as you are should be transformed to such a fierce, mysterious 
monster as Glenarvon is quite inconceivable. . . . 
‘Gentle Albé, then, be in a good humour, and don’t be cross 
because I am going to grumble all through this letter. We have 
b been gone from Geneva these six weeks and not one word of news 
e' have we heard of you. You might be ill, you might be dead, 
and and I who love you so much am as ignorant and neglected by you 
uch as if you had never heard my name.... My darling Albé, I 
_— know what you will say: “ There now, I told you it would he 
- so. I advised you not. I did everything I could to hinder you 
ri and now you complain of me.” I don’t complain of you, dearest 
It; Albé, nor would not if you were thrice as unkind. ... Indeed, 
ple my dearest dear, if you will write me a little letter to say how 
it you are, how all you love are, and above all if you will say you 
vill sometimes think of me without anger, and that you will love and 
wi take care of the child, I shall be as happy as possible. . . .’ 
Faly Towards the end of October came a letter from Byron at last, 
. but for Shelley, not for Clare. The party at Bath had just lived 


1 Probably she means wine. Shelley, of course, was a teetotaller. 
rest 2 By an old man whose niece he had promised to restore ‘ uncorrupted.’ 
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through a most unhappy time, for the news had reached them that 
Fanny Imlay had committed suicide." 


“Her death,’ writes Clare on October 27, ‘was attended by 
such melancholy and distressing circumstances as, at least by me, 
can never be forgotten. Poor Shelley’s health is broken up, and J 
never passed such wretched hours. Everything is so miserable that 
I often wish myself quite dead. In the midst of all this you cannot 
conceive how happy we all were to hear from you, dearest. I am 
very sorry Mr. Davies * has left you because I daresay he was very 
amusing and he seems good-tempered and fond of you. Polidori 
was never useful to you, but what can you do without any physician 
at all? ... I daresay you are in love by this time. I have 
heard the Italian women are exquisitely beautiful. . . , 

(Nov. 17th.) 

*T left off here, dearest, and have never gone on with my letter 
since. ... I partly delayed through weariness and low spirits, 
and sometimes vowed I would never write again however long 
it might be till you should write to me, but I am not a good hand at 
pride. I would do anything, suffer any pains or degradation so 
that I might be so very happy as to receive a letter from you. 
‘ I know not if you are yet in Italy ; *if you ever do have this, 
how it will tease you. You will rail at women and their Selfish- 
ness... . Is it selfish to grieve for the dead? Are you not the 
same to me ? 

‘My dearest, dear Albé, it grieves me enough to be so far away, 
but your silence and seeming neglect will, if it continues, break my 
heart. It makes me wonder, too, how you can be so particularly 
unkind to me, since I always observed you to be gentle-hearted 
and the kindest, best creature in the world to those in distress, 
so I console myself with thinking the very next day may bring a 
letter. Be kind and good to me, dearest, as indeed you have ever 
been, if I except some few little scoldings when I was tiresome. 
Write me a nice letter beginning, not those scanty words “ Dear 
Clare,” but ““ My dearest Clare,” and tell me that you like me, and 
that you will be very pleased to have a little baby of which you 
will take great care. 

1 The eldest of the three girls of Godwin’s household. She was unhappy at 
home, for, though she loved her stepfather, she took his financial difficulties sorely 
to heart. At twenty-two she felt that she was of no use in the world and only 
a burden on her family. She was found dead in an hotel at Swansea, with a 
laudanum bottle by her side, and only a few shillings in her purse. No doubt 
she remembered how her mother, Mary Wollstonecraft, had tried to end her 
life by jumping into the Thames. Mrs. Clermont and Clare believed that Fanny 
had killed herself for love of Shelley. 
2Scrope Davies was one of the leading wits of his day. 

3 Byron was then at Milan. 
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‘I do not like to be the object of pity, and nothing makes 
me so angry as when Mary and Shelley tell me not to expect to 
hear from you. They seem to know how little you care for me, 
and their hateful remarks are the most cruel of all. How proud 
[ should be of a letter to disappoint their impertinent conjectures. 
..+ Shelley told me that you once said to him: “ You don’t 
really think that Clare isin love with me ?” and-when Shelley said 
indeed he did, you replied, “Oh no, she is only amusing herself 
with me... .” It is now the 17th of November; if you would 
write directly I should have the dear letter before I lie in, which 
would make me so happy—but if you will not, indeed I shall go 
quite out of my mind.’ 


This long letter contains an account of the dreadful sufferings 
of the poor that winter and of the riots of the unemployed, or 
underpaid. The Nottingham weavers had risen and fortified a 
village and 20,000 people had met in Spa Fields. 


‘The Lord Mayor, who is popular and active, sits all the morning 
examining the cases of the numerous vagrants applying for relief. 
They lie about the streets of London, naked and starving, and 
sometimes are brought by the night officers to the Mansion House 
—as many as 300 at a time. The Lord Mayor declares that he 
can effect nothing without the hearty concurrence of Parliament. 
The price of bread is extremely high, the season very severe and 
promising to continue so. But the people are most enraged at 
the Prince who has prorogued Parliament till the 29th of January 
next. This is attributed by the Opposition to the fears of the 
Ministers. 

‘A fortnight ago Shelley and I went to take a little walk about 
dusk up and down our street. At one of the doors there was a 
woman with three children, who were actually crying for hunger. 
The husband was standing by, desperate and sulky. You may 
be sure Shelley, who is good, relieved them. We have since sent 
them to London where they are doing well. . . .’ 


On November 19 Shelley received another letter from Byron ; 
but it did not even contain a message to Clare, who now gave up 
all hope of kindness or sympathy from her former lover. 


‘I won’t tease you with any more letters,’ she tells him, ‘ till 
after December when I shall be able to write more cheerfully. . . . 
If you should alter your mind about the child’s name,1let me 


1 There had been a suggestion that the child, if a girl, was to be called ‘ Alba.’ 
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know for it would be difficult to set out calling it one name and 
then change it for another.’ 


Shelley’s tender heart was touched by Clare’s misery. In his 
reply to Byron, dated November 20, he says: 


‘Poor Clare’s time approaches, and though she continues as 
well as women in that situation usually are I think her spirits 
begin to fail... . I showed her your letter which I should have 
withheld had I been aware of the wretched state into which it 
would have thrown her. ... Ifyou do not like to write to Clare, 
send me some kind message to her, which I will, to give suspicion 
his due, throw into the fire as a sacrifice.’ } . 


The strange little household supped full of horrors that winter. 
As Shelley told Byron, he had lived through a series of the most 
overwhelming sorrows, and was in the midst of peril and perse- 
cution.2 The suicide of Fanny Imlay in October was followed 
in November by the news that Shelley’s wife Harriet was missing, 
and on December 9 her body was taken out of the Serpentine. 
She had been living an irregular life, and it was believed that, 
in the time of her need, her last lover had deserted her. On 
December 30 Shelley and Mary went through the—to them—mean- 
ingless ceremony of marriage, a proceeding which was highly 
approved by William Godwin. On January 13, 1817, Mary wrote 
to Byron that Clare had been safely delivered of a little girl 
the day before. 


‘ She sends her love to you and begs me to say she is in excellent 
spirits and as good health as can be expected. ... Another in- 
cident has also occurred which may surprise you, perhaps. It isa 
little piece of egotism in me to mention it, but it allows me to sign 
myself, in assuring you of my esteem and friendship, 

Mary W. SHELLEY.’ ® 


(Zo be continued.) 


1 Byron seems to have said that he did not write to Clare because he was 
afraid that the letter would be shown about, and cause more scandal. 

* He alludes to the fact that he had claimed the custody of his legitimate 
children, but had been refused it. 
3 Byron’s Correspondence, 1922. 
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‘QUELLE VACANCE!’ 
BY MARGERY GRENFELL. 


Tax idea of the tour was born in the autumn after the usual un- 
satisfactory English summer. We would make sure of sun the 
following year and go to tle Mediterranean. After all, as often 
as not, it is only just warm enough even there, and so on. A wet 
winter ensued and the idea, after its hibernation, reappeared in the 
spring lusty and vigorous. After weeks of discussion, it was decided 
that we should all travel by train to Paris early in July, and there 
hire a car large enough to transport us to the south. 

We were a party of six: George Paton and his daughter of 
sixteen, our two girls of seventeen andeighteen, and ourselves. Faith, 
Hope and Charity were suitable, though not baptismal, names for 
our three young women. I found myself striving after faith and 
hope, and in need of charity, when living in close contact with 
them. At that time, the eldest was acquiring the arts of shorthand 
and typing, her father labouring under the delusion that she would 
require a career other than that provided by matrimony. 

Her holiday was therefore delayed and she was regretfully left 
behind to join us by train later, so that we five arrived in Paris on 
@ warm evening in July. Arrangements for the hire of a large 
seven-seater car had been made from England and we trustingly 
expected to start from Paris the following day. 

Zero hour of nine arrived next morning, but no car drew up 
outside the hotel. An hour passed and then another ; the telephone 
was uncommunicative, save for the word ‘ Allo,’ and at midday 
George and I started off in a taxi to the far ends of Paris, where 
allotments competed with brickfields, to find the bureau that had 
hired us our car. 

We entered the large new building, to find a super-office after 
the modern film style. At the desk was a young man with a beige 
face, a glittering black head and a scarlet carnation that matched 
his lips. We enquired for the car, and, after a heated discussion 
over the office telephone, he informed us that an Army flying ace, 
who should have returned the car the previous evening, had rung 
up to say that he was keeping it till Monday. 
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George burst into vigorous French, but his protests were received 

coldly and it was delicately indicated that a famous ace could 
not be expected to consider trifles such as contracts and dates, 
Furthermore, it was hinted that we were indeed privileged in having 
a car lately used by so courageous a man and should show more 
appreciation of the honour conferred on us. George, however, 
maintained a British doggedness of purpose, whereat the young 
man shrugged his shoulders and regretted that he was powerless, 
They showed signs of stale-mating so I took a hand, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation Adonis picked up the receiver again, asked 
for a Paris number and the following ensued : 

‘ Allo, allo. C’est toi, Fifi? Fifi, c’est moi, Coco. Attendez!’ 
The instrument was hastily removed to an adjoining room and 
pluggedin. After a long conversation he returned and, with a mask- 
like countenance, informed us that ‘ une cliente ’ would return the 
car that night and that we should have it without fail next morning. 
When the Donnet arrived, it was all that the eye could desire, a 
large handsome saloon. It is true that one of the patent clips 
holding down the luggage receptacle came away in my husband's 
hand and thereafter was lashed up with rope, but we started off in 
grand style though a day late. 

We intended to sleep the first night at Fontainebleau, for we 
thought that on educational grounds the girls should see the 
Chateau; and, having secured rooms on our arrival, we proposed 
the visit to them over a cup of coffee. The idea was met with that 
marked lack of enthusiasm with which the young greet any sug- 
gestion of self-improvement, though they consented to come with 
us. The tour of the rooms apparently taxed their strength to the 
utmost, and the result was an exhaustion so extreme that, in spite 
of our protests, they insisted on reviving themselves with ice-creams 
purchased at the gates. Next morning we were off in good time, 
for it was a glorious day. Little did we realise that we were entering 
on the heat-wave which baked Europe that summer, and we revelled 
in the hot sunshine as we drove through the pleasant countryside 
to Ussel, where we arrived tired and hungry after dark. We went 
to bed early, but with the first dawn of day I was awakened as 
by the crack of doom. Bounding from my bed half-asleep, I awoke 
to find myself looking out of the open window into the vomiting 
funnel of a very large railway engine immediately below. The 
railway lines, which we had not noticed in the dark, were unfenced 
and meandered among the houses. With our early coffee Hope 
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came in with the disturbing news that Charity was too ill to leave 
her bed. She was obviously suffering from poisoning and with 
some difficulty we procured the local doctor. Would that I had 
dosed her myself with the castor oil that he administered. He 
arrived, that little man, so excited at meeting English people again 
that the patient was forgotten. Long ago he had spent one glorious 
month in ‘ Fol-kestone,’ where he had learnt what he called his 
English. There he had met such lovely girls, so charming, so 
kind and, as an ultimate compliment, so brawny! The slim Hope 
exploded, but I crushed her and suggested that we should visit the 
invalid. Charity viewed him with a jaundiced eye and was un- 
communicative as to what she had been eating lately, but Hope 
helpfully assisted her memory and reminded her of the Fontainebleau 
ice-creams, whereupon the doctor enthusiastically prescribed drastic 
remedies and bed for two days. I am sure, now, that he kept the 
unfortunate Charity a prisoner, in order that he could visit us three 
times a day and have a free Berlitz lesson. 

We escaped two days afterwards, with Charity better though 
still somewhat thoughtful, and, in an effort to make up time, we 
started early and drove to Florac, a little town set in a deep valley 
of the River Tarn. Florac has an air of peace and remoteness from 
the world which is most attractive and, as we drove slowly through 
the ‘ place,’ we noticed an Arcadian wedding party grouped round 
the café. We put up at a curious hotel, lying back from the road 
ina large garden. The house was very old and still bore the stamp 
of private ownership, for never have I seen another like it. The 
dining-room walls were covered with an ancient green damask, 
faded and grimed to a blotchy brown. It was a large room with 
a domed ceiling painted a dark chestnut to match, I suppose, the 
faded patches on the walls. After a funereal dinner, eaten in com- 
pany with two or three French families who seemed overpowered 
by the atmosphere of the place, we had our coffee on the terrace. 

It was a romantic setting, and when the moon sailed up and 
filled the valley with her cold light, we lingered to enjoy the peace 
and stillness that were made more profound by the chirp of bull- 
frogs in the river. Finally we strayed indoors and, armed with 
candles, groped our way up the wide polished staircase. The girls 
had been given a room on the top floor and we parted for the night 
on the landing below. Barely had we turned than a terrific crash 
of glass and a scream from above resounded through the silent 
house. For a moment I was paralysed, then Hope appeared with 
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blood streaming down her face. A glass door, open during our 
earlier visit of inspection, had been shut across the top stairway 
and she had put her head through it. Startling though the noise 
was, not a door opened, and we were left to tie up the frightened 
gitl by ourselves. Our bedrooms were on the first floor, overlooki 
the narrow main street. They communicated with each other, 
George being imprisoned in the farther one, with no access to the 
outer world save through ours. The high ceilings were painted, 
Venus and her amorini striving to see through the veiling dirt of 
years, while the shadowy walls and doors, that were covered with 
dingy red damask, made our candle-light feeble in the surrounding 
gloom. The four-poster bed looked as forbidding as the room, 
but the prospect of a long quiet night was pleasant after a tiring 
day on mountain roads. 

We had settled down and were just at that point where con- 
sciousness merges into sleep, when a sound of singing roused us, 
It came nearer, the voices of men and girls blending in a charming 
song that had unexpected cadences. They passed strolling; the 
night was theirs, and they sang of youth and love. I was gently 
impressed, but my husband growled ‘ Epithalamium,’ and turned 
over to sleep. Their voices died away; how charming, and in 
such surroundings too, that wedding of course, I reflected, then 
I also dozed. 

Again in the distance, that faint sound came through the open 
windows. I waited, yes, they were coming back, and, as they 
passed this time, a donkey in a stable beneath us raised his raucous 
voice and brayed. In the early hours of the morning a cow joined 
the donkey in protest each time that wedding party drifted, singing, 
past their stable. The voices were never completely out of earshot, 
the song swelled and died to swell again, the whole live-long night 
until the sun was up. We never closed an eyelid and rose sadly to 
prepare for another long drive, for we were already two days behind 
time and our rooms at Cap Ferrat were awaiting us. 

Even at that early hour it was hot, though we were nearly two 
thousand feet up, and I began to have an uneasy feeling that the 
sun we had come in search of might prove to be too much of a good 
thing. Hope was bandaged and Charity not entirely recovered, 
when we started off for what we hoped would be a quick run through 
to our destination. We dropped down from the clear mountain 
air to Alais, where we lunched in a darkened room, served by white- 
clad waiters. The young ones had no appetite and both were 
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drooping with heat when we re-embarked in the burning sun of 
the middle day. 

It was my turn to drive and as we cleared the town I heard a 
faint metallic clank come from under the bonnet. I wondered if 
a spanner had been left loose, or a stone had flicked up, but as 
nothing happened I dismissed the matter from my mind. We 
reached the Pont du Gard and stopped in admiration. The 
pulsating heat was only bearable while we were moving through 
the air, and, now that we were stopped, it seemed as hot inside the 
car as on the blinding white road. I re-started the engine, or 
tried to, for nothing happened. A moment’s surprise, and then 
I was urged to try the starter again, and this time I was more 
successful. We proceeded on our way, but she was not pulling 
well and faltered once on a rise, but picked up again. The interior 
of the car was like a furnace now, and just as I became aware that 
the accelerator pedal was scorching the sole of my foot through 
my shoe and that the gear handle was burning my hand, she stopped. 

The two men got out and lifted the bonnet. A cloud of oil 
smoke rose in the still air. That fatal chink I had heard an hour 
since was explained, for one of the riveted plugs of the water-jacket, 
with which this make of car was fitted, had blown out and the 
engine was very nearly red hot. Why we had not caught fire, I 
cannot imagine. There was an instant need of water. We looked 
round ; no shade, no houses, no human beings in sight ; only heat 
and silence and a straight white road as far as the eye could reach. 
A few scattered olive trees looked grey against the vineyards that 
stretched away on either side. There was nothing to do save wait 
until after the siesta, when traffic would be on the road again. 
My husband and George cast round in the hopes of finding a well 
among the vines, and did indeed find one, but the rope had been 
removed and they arrived back with the perspiration running down 
their faces and their shirts clinging. We sat silent; a butterfly 
fluttered in at one window and out at another; it was too hot 
even to smoke, and then George suddenly remembered a half-used 
bottle of claret, lying loose in the back seat. The two men moment- 
arily cheered up until George, who reached for it, speechlessly held 
up an empty bottle. Some time previously the cork had come 
out and the pale grey upholstery was lavishly dyed a ruby red. 

After that we relapsed into grim silence, till Hope, gazing out 
of the rear window, spied a car in the far distance. It drew nearer, 
and in response to our shipwrecked wavings, slowed down and 
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stopped. A large hot man stuck his head out, and after listening 
to our tale, miraculously produced a length of rope, attached himself 
to us and in a few minutes we were in tow for Aix-en-Provence, 
That commercial traveller was a friend and a brother, and I shall 
always remember his beaming face. 

The repairs at Aix took the rest of the day, but the following 
morning we drove out of the town with high hopes of an evening 
swim at Cap Ferrat. I was sitting beside the driver ; a light breeze 
made the morning delicious, though the sun was gaining power 
rapidly and it was already getting warmer, considerably warmer. 
A horrid thought crossed my mind: was it cooler outside the car ? 
The thought persisted, undoubtedly my legs were getting very 
hot; and then half-way up the next gentle slope the car slowed 
down and stopped. I had a premonition of what my unfortunate 
husband would find, only too well founded, for the ‘ bouchon 
d’acier ’ riveted on in Aix had blown out again, the history of the 
previous day had repeated itself, and there we were. Actually, 
we were about five miles short of St. Maximin and it was to that 
town that George begged a lift from a passing motorist, disappearing 
in a cloud of dust, to reappear again, after what seemed hours, 
with two mechanics in a decrepit Citroen, who once more took us 
in tow. 

On arrival at the garage, we were faced with the news that the 
necessary spare part would take forty-eight hours to obtain, and 
that no local tinkering would take us on our way. This was a serious 
matter, for our rooms at Cap Ferrat were engaged and we were 
already days overdue, so that after rapid consultation we decided 
to finish our journey by train, leaving the car to be driven over 
to us when repaired. 

Baggage and all, we bundled out and asked for a railway time- 
table, which showed us that the next train for our destination left 
at six-thirty that evening; exactly six and a half hours later. 
By way of cheering us up, the mechanic told us that we were lucky 
to be in St. Maximin that day of all the year, for it was the Féte of 
St. Mary Magdalene, and that her skull, which is preserved in the 
Cathedral, was therefore on public view. We eyed him morosely, 
and leaving our luggage in his charge we trailed up the main street 
in the blazing sun. The inn where we lunched deepened our 
depression, for it was crammed with hot family parties and the 
noise was deafening ; besides the clatter of plates, the serving girls 
joined in the conversation, and shouted badinage was exchanged 
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across the room. After lunch we drifted out to the ‘ place,’ where 
we sat, hot and dejected, drinking our coffee. Then began inter- 
minable hours of homeless wandering. From time to time we 
walked round the sweltering streets, ever coming back to the café 
to drink tepid lemonade. After the siesta, the roundabout in the 
‘place’ woke up and started grinding out its tune. This brought 
a dense crowd of peasants, and the heat and noise became past 
bearing. We were all tired, hot and worried, and then I fortunately 
remembered the head of St. Mary Magdalene. We would go to 
the Cathedral, for there we could rest. It was close by and presently 
we pushed open the leather door and went in. The diffused light 
after the brazen glare outside was half-blinding and the soft chill 
air took our breath, but peace and tranquillity were here and we 
stayed resting till the afternoon was over. 

We were at the station an hour before the train was due, for 
fear we might miss it, and when it did puff in to the platform it 
had the unmistakable air of being one of the ‘ omnibus’ variety. 
Among the many delightful advantages of a really slow train is 
that one’s fellow-passengers are always of a communicative turn 
of mind, so different from the suspicious aristocrats who travel 
in ‘rapides,’ and who never babble about their entirely private 
affairs. During the six hours that we spent in that ‘ omnibus,’ we 
learnt the life histories of a farmer’s wife; a spinster devoted to 
good works after being jilted by the chemist’s son, a young man 
so good and well brought up until that fatal day when he had gone 
to visit an aunt in Paris; a village curd, very interested in our 
heathen religion; and a curious young man who seemed a little 
mad and said he was descended from the Troubadours, and sang 
to us. 

It was past midnight when we reached our station at last and 
found the patron of the pension waiting for us with his car. We 
packed in and he drove us at breakneck speed to the goal we had 
begun to think we should never reach. Here was Cap Ferrat at 
last and now all would be well. We were shown directly to our 
rooms, which were on the ground floor, and the first thing my eyes 
fell on was mosquito netting shrouding the beds. We had come 
so far, we were so tired, and then to find this! 

George was told that his room was not ready and that he must 
sleep in the annexe, so that he departed into the darkness guided 
by our host with a lantern, while we prepared for bed, dropping 
with fatigue. As a matter of fact, George’s room never was ready 
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and for the time we-stayed on Cap Ferrat he remained in his annexe, 
without even the pretence of a mosquito net. 

It was hot and airless, the french-windows standing open to the 
terrace. We crawled under the curtains and lay panting, for it 
was too warm even for a sheet, and the nets kept out what little 
air was stirring. My husband had fallen into an uneasy sleep 
and I was endeavouring to leave thought behind, when I became 
aware that my mosquito net was being tweaked from below. I 
lay cogitating on the possibilities for some minutes; no sound 
broke the stillness, but the movement continued. The electric 
switch was above my bed and as I snapped it on I jerked the net, 
whereat a small furry ball shot across the room and hit a piece of 
furniture with a squeak, while a pack of Siamese kittens scampered 
out of the window. 

Here was a pleasant alternative ; either to suffocate with shut 
windows, or to put up with a menagerie all night. We decided to 
shut the animals out, but we were too late, for another brand of 
tormentor had arrived, and as we settled down again I heard the 
song of a mosquito inside my curtains. A miserable time followed, 
for I did not want to disturb my husband ; I wound myself in my 
sheet and buried my head, till I was near choked and had to come 
out for air, when I heard an explosive ejaculation from the next 
bed and knew that he, too, had his mosquito. There was no sleep 
for us that night, for we found our nets full of holes. Early in the 
morning. we dragged ourselves up, changed pyjamas for bathing 
suits, and, without disturbing the young ones, found our way to 
the beach in the hopes that a swim would make us feel less ex- 
hausted. As I swam in the cool water, I meditated on the situation. 
This surely was the climax of the ill luck that had dogged us ever 
since we had left England. Here we were, with no car, the rooms 
engaged for weeks ahead, Faith arriving from London, horrible 
rooms, mosquitoes, cats, and above all, a temperature that was 
even then in the nineties, with the certain prospect of something 
terrific at midday. 

We had written from England engaging the rooms on the 
enthusiastic recommendation of a friend, and we had visualised 
something very different from the reality. The Villa Beau Site 
was built on a promontory and faced the coast, instead of out to 
sea ; not that we had any view, for so closely was the house screened 
by trees and bamboo thickets, that nothing could be seen from 
any of the windows beyond a dilapidated fountain which served 
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as a breeding ground for the mosquitoes that made our nights 
miserable. 

That evening, before dinner, I asked for a bath, which seemed 
to be an unusual request, for there was a long delay before I was 
escorted to the bathroom, which was unexpectedly resplendent for 
that establishment. The floor and walls were white tiled, and 
large chromium-plated taps faced me in the wall over the middle 
of the bath tub. The room had the hard glitter of an operating 
theatre, filled as it was with chromium fittings and mirrors. It 
looked about as efficient, too, but luckily for me it was the cold- 
water tap that I turned on as I leant over the bath. As a carrot 
from the earth it came away in my hand and a solid bar of water 
hit me fair in the middle, knocking me endways. 

There are some occasions which overwhelm a woman. A strong 
man was needed to cope with this sudden reversal of the natural 
order of plumbing, and picking myself up I fled from the inundation 
to our room and my husband. I was still clutching the tap by its 
roots and my drenched appearance must have been startling, for 
he gaped at me before seizing the fitting and disappearing for the 
bathroom. I felt that a man battling with the forces of nature 
was best left alone and I stayed behind, listening fearfully. Once 
indeed, I heard his voice raised in lamentation before he stemmed 
the tide and returned, also soaked to the skin. 

We hastened to the patron, for the water was advancing down 
the passage, but he was most unpleasant and assumed the role 
of injured party. He asked us acidly whether it was so necessary 
to bath in the house, with the sea all around us, and began a conver- 
sation on the telephone to the plumber, with a vicious, ‘ Comme les 
Anglais——’ 

The days that followed were a nightmare. We were all swollen 
with mosquito-bites, and the house and garden, shut in and sur- 
rounded by trees, sweltered in the heat. On the day that Faith 
arrived we met her in Nice. Her first words on greeting us were, 
‘But what is the matter with you all?’ After she had been 
twenty-four hours in the pension, she knew. 

By this time the car should have been delivered and we wired 
to St. Maximin for news. To our joy, we received an answer saying 
that a mechanic had left with it that morning. Evening drew on 
and no car. The next day passed with no sign of the Donnet. 
More telegrams were sent, but a silence descended and we got no 
reply. The hireling car, after breaking down and causing us great 
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expense, had now vanished into thin air. As members of the 
Touring Club de France, we went to the Nice office and asked them 
to help us, but, though they were sympathetic, they told us that 
this was a police affair and that they could do nothing. 
: When two more days passed, and in despair we had put the 
matter in the hands of the police, the car suddenly appeared, driven 
by a young mechanic who gave us vague and garbled excuses for 
the delay. To judge by his sprightly appearance, he and the car 
had been gathering rose-buds on the way, but we were so pleased 
to see our prodigal again that we forgave him and parted friends, 
We had now the means of escape and a painful interview followed 
with the patron ; money in lieu of notice was transferred from our 
pockets to his, but we were free ! 

Bright and early next morning we were off. Our spirits soared 
high, for we would go back to the Auvergne and the fresh air of the 
mountains. We decided to make for the district round Le Mont 
Dore, so that we could fall back on one or other of the big hotels 
there, if we failed to get accommodation in any of the villages. 

We slept that night at Avignon and at Mende the night after, 
where the air was delicious and we were hungry for the first time 
for a fortnight. The optimist George announced that our luck had 
turned and that the morrow would surely reveal to us the perfect 
hotel in the ideal mountain village, but he had forgotten the heat- 
wave. In the course of next day’s run we passed through a number 
of these villages and wasted a great deal of time enquiring for rooms 
at what appeared to be perfect hotels, only to learn that others in 
their thousands had also been driven from the south and had arrived 
before us. There was no room anywhere, but there remained Le 
Mont Dore, a haven for the night at least. It was now nearly 
seven o'clock and we stopped at St. Nectaire for dinner before 
climbing over the mountain to our destination. The evening sky 
was threatening and when we re-embarked later heavy clouds were 
banking up. As I settled myself in the driver’s seat and looked 
at the weather, I reassured myself with the thought that we had 
only fifteen miles to go, overlooking the fact that every inch of 
those miles was at an acute angle. 

It was very dark and the gradient was so steep that I was 
continually swinging the wheel to take the corners that came every 
few yards. A hot gust of wind swept past and lightning flickered 
down the gulf on our left; a mighty roar filled the valley and I 
knew we were in for it. There was no rain as yet, but a blinding 
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flash close by frightened the youngsters, and Faith, who had been 
terrified of thunderstorms since her childhood, screamed. Her 
father irritably told her to be quiet, whereat she wept aloud. 
Then the lightning really started; I could have driven without 
head-lights, for the road was never dark ; it was all round us and 
the sheer precipice on our left was continually thrown into un- 
pleasant relief by the vivid flashes. Hach time this happened 
Faith screamed, for she had given herself up for lost and was past 
reasoning with. Her father lost his temper and started shouting 
at her, above the tumult outside, to use self-control. This brought 
the others in, taking sides for and against the hysterical one, so 
that the storm inside the car matched the fury without. I was 
beginning to get confused and feel that I had been climbing for 
an eternity, when the road flattened out and then dipped ahead 
of me. As I started on the downward slope the heavens opened 
and a sweeping hailstorm added to the horrors of the drive. We 
crept down that mountain in thunder, lightning and torrential 
rain, until I felt that we had been coming over the roof of the world 
and should never reach the bottom. At last, far below, I saw the 
twinkling lights of Le Mont Dore, and after taking two hours to 
do those fifteen miles, we drove into the town at half-past eleven, 
in pouring rain. 

There was not a soul to be seen in the streets, but we found our 
way to the hotel we had chosen and the two men went in. Not 
aroom free. We tried four others with the same result, and then, 
realising that the situation was serious, George and I started on 
foot for a systematic door-to-door visitation of all the hotels in 
the place. Most of those we applied to were shut for the night and 
we were turned away by one sulky concierge after another. There 
seemed every prospect of the six of us sleeping in the car, when 
at last we found a proprietor who had not gone to bed and who 
said that something might be arranged. We were wet and draggled 
and it was past midnight ; he regretted, infinitely, that he could 
offer us no better accommodation than shelter in the salon, but 
every bed and every room was full. I could have wept for gratitude, 
and presently we were all assembled. He had no spare pillows, 
but produced a mattress and then we all lay down on the parquet 
floor. Two of the girls shared the mattress and all night long 
rolled and pushed each other off in their sleep. In the early morning 
we were roused and asked to remove ourselves, so that the polishers 
might start their work. With aching bones we pulled each other 
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up and straightened our dress. I hope that some day this hotel 
proprietor will own all the Ritz hotels in Europe, for he has the true 
* spirit of hospitality. He had not been able todo much for our com- 
fort, but he had given a band of forlorn people shelter for the night, 
and when, in the early hours of the morning, we emerged stiff and 
tired from the salon, we found smoking bowls of coffee awaiting us. 
Later on we held a council of war, sitting in the warm sunshine 
of a brilliant morning. Something must be decided, and decided 
it was. No more wandering homeless over the roads of France, our 
party was too big and too unwieldy. England for us, and England 
as soon as possible ; we had had enough of heat and sunshine. 


AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH. 


I wonper if those Virgins wise 
When they were safe inside the Door, 
Hearing without the sobs and sighs 
Of their Companions weeping sore, 
Did not themselves with tears begin 
To pray the Bridegroom—‘ Let them in’ ? 


Did one, perchance with tenderer heart, 
Look on the rest, and grieving say— 
‘I doubt we play’d a selfish part, 
When they besought, we turned away, 
And answered coldly to their plea— 
“‘There’s not enough for Us and Thee!” ’ ? 


Ah! loud and clear the clarion rang, 
‘The Bridegroom comes ’—but what of these ? 
These foolish ones who danced and sang 
And took their way with careless ease, 
To find at last with dread recoil 
Their lamps gone out, and spent the oil ? 


We strive with many a painful guess 

To solve the mystery profound, 
And measure with our finite ‘less’ 

That infinite Love that knows no bound— 
Perchance these, too, through sorrow sore, 
Did find at last an Open Door! 





CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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INKY WOOING. 
BY JOHN LAMBOURNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF HOW CHARLES TOOK A WALK. 


CHARLES WILBURTON looked out of his window at the ‘ Blue Boar’ 
in the village of Stough, Buckinghamshire. It was a glorious day, 
clear, warm, full of soft country scents. 

Should he go on or should he stay the day at the inn? He 
looked at his pack lying in a corner of the bedroom. The pack 
had a grim, dusty, business-like air. It seemed to be reminding 
him that there was a long way to go and that he ought to be starting. 
And in a way the pack was right. For Charles was on a walking 
tour from London to the Lakes and there was certainly a long way 
still to go. But the ‘Blue Boar’ was a picturesque old inn, the 
village of Stough was a charming one, and the day, though fine, 
promised to be hot. Besides, Charles, though hardly started, was 
already tired of walking. He looked again out of the window, and 
again at the pack. The pack looked grimmer and more business- 
like than ever. It decided Charles. A man was not the slave of 
his pack. He would stay over for a day and take things easy. 
And then, if he felt like it, he would stay over another day. He 
would stand no nonsense from a pack. 

A leisurely breakfast, a gentle—very gentle—saunter along the 
country lanes, a big lunch, a nap, and then another gentle saunter 
was the programme he mapped out. 

His dog, Horace, scratched at the door, pushed it open and came 
frisking in. He shaved, turned the dog out, collected his socks and 
tie from the hearth, dressed, went downstairs, had a hearty break- 
fast of ham and eggs, and then sauntered out with a pipe according 
to schedule. 

He was soon past the village and in a country lane. It was cer- 
tainly a glorious day; one of those late spring days when the 
sun shines warmly in a clear sky and the birds are full of song. 
So blithe was the day that Charles himself lifted up his voice as 
he walked along and joined in the chorus, causing a blackbird in 
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the oak above to smile covertly at a fellow musician on a neighbour- 
ing branch. Even Horace raised his voice in a couple of terse 
barks, due either to the joy of spring or to the scent of a rat in the 
drain. 

There was a great sense of freedom in walking without the 
heavy pack, and Charles strode on revelling in the beauty of the 
countryside on which, had he but known it, he was.the only blot, 
For those wise in the ways of hiking had told him to take only his 
oldest clothes—little knowing what Charles’s oldest clothes were 
like—and he had obeyed instructions with a literalness that had 
caused more than one old lady to fumble in her bag as he went by. 

A bend lay ahead. Charles, twirling his stick, rounded it, 
The road stretched along for a hundred yards and then indulged 
in another bend, rounding which came a girl surrounded by a flock 
of smallish animals. Looking again, Charles saw that these animals 
were dogs. Horace, always fascinated by the sight of mastication, 
had stayed behind to study a cow and had not yet come into the 
straight. Charles, therefore, advanced alone with quickening steps 
towards the oncomers. For this man, though interested in dogs, was 
still more interested in girls, and something in the step, poise, and 
the angle of the white hat seemed to indicate that a good specimen 
was approaching. 

The dogs—Aberdeens, he saw, with a sprinkling of Sealyhams 
and Pekes—caught sight of him and stood prick-eared, taking him 
in. A pleasant sight, Charles thought, this natty girl and her little 
dogs. He straightened his appalling hat (Gents’ tweed. Very 
suitable for country wear, fishing, etc.), and approached. 

With all our liking and admiration for the dog we are forced 
to admit that the animal has one fault—it is a snob. Approach 
him with nicely fitting jacket and properly creased trousers and all 
is well. Present oneself practically in rags and the most one can 
hope for is a frigid hostility. These dogs were no exception. 
During their interval of study they had not failed to mark Charles’s 
dubbined boots (tramping, very serviceable), his grey flannel trousers, 
torn in places and with no vestige of a crease, his khaki shirt and 
his old brown tweed coat, bulging at the pockets with pipes and 
pouches. Still less had they overlooked the hat. The hat was the 
crowning offence. Motionless and silent one moment, they surged 
forward the next, deafening the quiet countryside with an expostu- 
lating chorus. Their mistress called to them. They did not heed 
her. Intent on purging England of this blot, they made for Charles 
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and surrounded him shrieking insults and making threatening 
rushes at his legs. 

Without further complications disaster might have been averted. 
Their mistress—whom sometimes they obeyed and sometimes not 
—might have restored order and this tramp been allowed to depart 
with nothing more injurious than burning ears and a thorough 
knowledge of what decent dogs thought of his appearance. But 
just now Horace, having abandoned his investigations into the 
nature of a cow’s sustenance and dismissed the creature with a 
couple of rude barks, rounded the bend at high speed. The sight 
of the affray stopped him for a moment. With one ear up and the 
other down he studied the situation. Curs were attacking his 
master. Hardly pausing to elevate the dropped ear and raise the 
other he charged down to the rescue. He found the enemy full 
ready to meet him. The last shreds of order departed from the 
lady’s charges and with eager abandon each dog closed in battle, 
with his neighbour. 

‘Oh, stop them! Stop them!’ 

The girl was appealing to him. Charles gave her one look, 
saw that she was good, and wended his way into the seething mass. 
Where the fight was thickest could be heard Horace’s voice and he 
knew that could he but reach that faithful animal and get in a 
swift and hard one, a vital step towards Locarno would have been 
taken. But a journey through fighting dogs is no primrose path : 
the portion of the peacemaker, more often than not, is to get it in 
the neck from either side. It was so with Charles. The dogs were 
in holiday mood. Provided they bit something they were not 
particular what it was. A dog was to be preferred, but if a trousered 
leg intervened—it was enough—’twould serve. 

It was enough for Charles. He kicked and swore a little for 
appearance’s sake and then retired. The girl was hovering on the 
edge of the tourney, wringing her hands and calling by turns to 
Dick, Duke, Frisco and others to ‘ come here, come here, at once.’ 

‘Oh, can’t you stop them ?’ she cried. 

‘There are too many of them,’ said Charles. ‘ That blighter, 
Horace, is at the bottom of this.’ 

But relief was at hand. A labourer, hearing the uproar, had 
left his work in the field alongside and was making towards the 
scene of the disturbance. In his leisurely progress he started a 
hare that darted through the hedge and along the road. A sixth 
sense whispered to the dogs. At one moment they were a tangled 
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knot apparently hopelessly intermingled and the next they were 
a scattered band streaming after the hare. That animal, after a 
short burst of speed, turned its head sideways, shrugged its shoulders, 
and loped through a gate. The dogs followed: Horace, Aberdeens, 
Sealyhams and Pekes, all moving well in their respective classes, 

The girl sighed and rearranged her hat. ‘ Aren’t they awful ?’ 
she said. 

‘Full of beans,’ said Charles. ‘Supercharged with vitality— 
what ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said thoughtfully, turning hazel eyes on him. ‘ We 
never know life like a dog does. We miss all that.’ She waved 
her hand to the field where the pandemonium, reminiscent of the 
Zoo’s parrot house, was growing fainter and fainter. 

‘ Reckon they seed a hare.’ The labourer was leaning over the 
hedge. He repeated his observation with the zest of the man who 
has found the right solution. 

‘ They did,’ said Charles, ‘ and that’s as near as they'll get to it,’ 

The girl studied him. She could not make him out. He spoke 
like a gentleman. He looked young and pleasant. But his clothes! 
Her eyes travelled from the hat to the old jacket, then to the trousers. 
At the trousers she started in alarm. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘ You’re hurt!’ 

Charles looked down. An extra tear had been added to the 
trousering of his right leg, through which could be seen the marks 
of sharp teeth on white skin. 

‘It’s nothing,’ he said bravely, speaking no less than the truth, 
‘ nothing.’ 

‘It may be dangerous, You must wash it and put iodine on it. 
Where are you staying ?’ 

‘They dogs be coming back,’ said the rustic. 

They were. The hare having eluded them, the animals were 
returning in a troup to start again at the beginning; to find the 
scent, follow it, and so catch the hare. Horace, Charles: noticed, 
was now on terms of the greatest friendliness with the others. 
They poured into the road. A few were for starting in on Charles 
again, but Horace went up to him in friendly manner, and they 
decided that Charles, in spite of his appearance, must be all right. 
Horace was a good soul. He had started as fine a mix-up as they 
had ever had. He had led the chase that so nearly caught the hare. 
He had a wicked eye. Horace was the right sort. Horace knew. 
‘ You’ve got to see to it at once,’ the girl said anxiously. ‘ It 
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was my dogs that did it. Look here—my house is quite close. 
You'd better come and get it washed there.’ 

Charles, on the point of saying that it was quite all right and 
that he could fix it himself as soon as he got back to the inn, came to 
his senses in time and said, ‘ Well . . . it’s very good of you. 
Perhaps it would be better . . . in case, you know. Blood poison- 
ing and all that.’ 

‘Come along then,’ said the girl. ‘ We must lose no time. By 
the way, my name is Whittle—Jane Whittle.’ 

‘And mine is Charles—Charles Wilburton.’ 

‘ Mister, your trousis is torn.’ The yokel seemed to be a mine 
of information. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF HOW CHARLES MADE A NEW IMPRESSION. 


BraNsBy TOWERS was a house of mellowed red standing some little 
distance from the road. It lay in spacious grounds. To the left, 
in a courtyard behind the house, were the stables, now used as dog 
kennels. Elsewhere stretched garden—shrubs and flowers of every 
kind and colour; lawns of the deepest and smoothest green; a 
sight to delight the heart of all beholders—which, with one excep- 
tion, it did. The exception was the owner himself. Not that he 
objected to his garden. As far as he knew it was all right. He 
paid two gardeners to look after it and had a confused idea that there 
was plenty of stuff in it. People, in fact, had told him it was goed 
and he had no reason to doubt them. But the truth was that 
Thomas Whittle saw only one part of his garden—the large planta- 
tion of young apple trees and bushes at the back. The other part 
existed, but only as a defocussed background to a picture of an 
apple plantation. 

For Thomas Whittle was an apple expert. A one-time lawyer 
of some standing, he now studied apples with the single-minded 
enthusiasm that had once made his name revered amongst every 
class of criminal. Under the heading, Some New and Interesting 
Apples (published by the London Horticultural Society), will be 
found ‘ Whittle’s Orange Pippin’ and the Whittle of this pippin 
is the Whittle we are studying. 
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He was in his orchard—a large, neatly laid-out affair with young 
trees standing in rows like regiments of Guards. To you or me 
they would have been merely apple trees. Not to Mr. Whittle. 
As well describe Greta Garbo to a cinema fan as a female vertebrate 
and think it sufficient. He had, in fact, almost forgotten that they 
were called apple trees. He called them by their proper names, 
this a Lord Hindlip, that an Emperor Alexander, that a Charles 
Ross. We see him then in his orchard surrounded by numbers of 
The Rev. W. Wilks, Lady Sudeleys, Lord Hindlips, May Queens, 
King Pippins, and others. He was walking slowly along staring 
now at a Henry James and now at a Prince Consort in a glassy 
manner. Any trees other than these would have been embarrassed 
by his owl-like stare, but they were used to it. 

Gazing in rapt abstraction at a bored Thomas’s Pearmain, Mr. 
Whittle did not hear the voices of his daughter and Charles Wilbur- 
ton until they were almost at his elbow. He turned then and sub- 
jected them to a severer look than he ever gave an apple tree unless 
infected with canker or powdery mildew. 

‘Father,’ said Jane, motioning behind her, ‘this is Mr. Wil- 
burton.’ 

Mr. Whittle adjusted his glasses and studied the young man 
standing between an Albert Wright and a Fairy Queen. ‘ Wilbur- 
ton,’ he said dreamily, recollecting an apple of that name. 

‘Yes, father.’ 

The severity of Mr. Whittle’s look increased. Why, he asked 
himself, should his daughter bring young men to him. He did not 
collect them. And if she must bring them—why this one? There 
was an unpruned look about him. 

‘How do you do, sir?’ said Charles. 

‘I brought Mr. Wilburton in, father, so that he could wash his 
The reason struck Mr. Whittle as inadequate. The world was 
full of men who wanted their legs washed. And not only their 
legs, but the rest of them as well. Were all to be brought to his 
house ? Were all to be introduced to him in his orchard? Were 
all——? 

‘ Father, darling,’ said Jane, watching the purple spreading over 
her sire’s face, ‘it was my dogs. They attacked Mr. Wilburton 
in the lane and bit him.’ 

Mr. Whittle’s estimation of her dogs—previously low—rose. 
‘So I told him to come in and wash the wounds and put iodine 
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on them. He’s just been up now and done it. I thought perhaps 
he ought to see you before he went.’ 

‘It was only a scratch, sir,’ said Charles. ‘Very good of Miss 
Whittle to let me attend to it here. Blood poisoning, you know.’ 

Mr. Whittle made no comment but continued to regard Charles 
with a look of marked disapproval. An awkward pause ensued. 

‘ Father’s frightfully keen on apples,’ said Miss Whittle brightly. 

‘An apple a day—what ?’ said Charles. 

‘I mean growing them. This is his plantation. He raised the 
Whittle Orange Pippin.’ 

‘Splendid!’ said Charles vaguely. 

‘ Jane,’ said Mr. Whittle, ‘1 don’t think you ought to keep Mr. 
—er——’ 

‘ Wilburton.’ 

‘Mr. Wilburton waiting. The air is cold.’ 

Charles followed the other’s gaze to his trousers. ‘ Perhaps 
you're right,’ he said, looking at the bare leg showing through the 
rent. 

He made his adieu. The girl accompanied him to the drive. 
Horace joined them from the direction of the back of the house. 
He shook hands. ‘ Perhaps I shall see you again,’ he said. ‘I’m 
staying here.’ 

* Long ?’ 

‘I’m spending my holiday at the “ Blue Boar.” ’ 

‘Oh! What made you select the “Blue Boar” for your 
holiday ?’ 

‘I was on a walking tour, and saw it, and liked it.’ 

‘I see. Where were you walking to?’ 

* Oh—here and there.’ 

Jane held out her hand. ‘Good-bye,’ she said. ‘So sorry 
about the dogs.’ 

‘Not at all. Not at all. Dogs will be dogs. ... Good-bye.’ 

He walked slowly and thoughtfully back to his inn. The 
village folk stopped to watch him pass and faces appeared at 
windows, but he did not see them. He went to his room and sat 
on his bed, thinking. Why had he told that girl he was staying 
here? It had been a sudden impulse. What of the walking tour 
to the Lakes ? 

Well, what of it? He had met the most charming girl he had 
seen for a long time and Horace had effected an introduction. To 
go away now would be throwing the gifts of Providence back in her 
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face. He summed Jane up and found she was his exact type— 
small—five-foot-two, perhaps—with hazel eyes and brown hair that 
had a glint in it; evidently of kind disposition ; a smile that was 
sweet, and rare enough to make it worth the winning ; charmingly 
dressed— 

Yes, certainly he must stay. 

What impression, he wondered, had he made. He rose and 
went over to the mirror and behold! the scales fell from his eyes 
and he saw himself as he really was. He saw the torn trousers, the 
old coat, the frightful boots, and the ghastly shirt. He groaned, 
fell upon his pack and dragged out his one other suit. 

It was very little better. 

He went to the mirror and groaned again. He looked, if any- 
thing, worse than before. He had met a girl like that in clothes 
like this ! 

He thought things over. He must do one of two things. He 
must either fade away for good and hope that time would mercifully 
erase from Jane’s mind the image of the frightful tramp her dogs 
had rightly attacked—or he must go to London and return with 
decent kit. 

He decided to go to London and return with decent kit. 

But a little explanation perhaps is necessary here. Who was 
Charles ? and what did he do? In actual fact he did very little. 
He was a kind of insurance agent, but luckily for himself did not 
have to live on the commissions he made. His father had died, 
leaving him ample for his needs but with nothing to do. So a 
friend of his who was agent for the Cheshire and Lincolnshire Assur- 
ance Company had suggested to him that if he really wanted to 
work he should get business on the usual commission basis. 

And Charles had done so. Not altogether without success, for 
he had a nice smile and took a lot of getting rid of. But now he 
had come to the conclusion that his rather sedentary work was 
giving him a liver. What he wanted, he had argued, was exercise 
and fresh air. A walking tour would give him both, and he would 
see at the same time the beauties of the countryside. He had tried 
to get a friend to go with him, but none of his friends were walkers. 
He was rather glad of that now. 

He left Stough for London that night, went to his flat in Keen 
Street, and returned to the ‘Blue Boar’ the following day. 

At two o’clock, therefore, a smart figure walked up to the front 
door of Bransby Towers and rang the bell. If anything, Charles 
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had rather overdone things. The natty grey suit, though excellent 
for town, was hardly the thing for country wear. A trim maid 
appeared. 

‘Is Miss Whittle in ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the maid. 

‘Er—when will she be in?’ 

‘I couldn’t say, sir. Mr. Whittle is in. Would you wish to 
see him, sir ? ’ 

The apple merchant! A swift negative sprang to the surface, 
but was smothered ere it emerged. After all, by seeing this pippin 
inventor, he would be establishing relations with an important 
member of the house. He could ingratiate himself. And Jane 
might return in the meantime. It would be the first step in getting 
the old geezer used to him. The grey suit was acting potently on 
Charles. The diffidence begotten of a pair of torn flannel bags was 
gone. This fruit tamperer was about to have his first impressions 
readjusted. 

He intimated to the maid that he would wish to see Mr. Whittle. 

The maid departed, a gleam of satisfaction in her eyes; for 
Mr. Whittle had that very morning reprimanded her for billing and 
cooing with one Dare, the chauffeur, under his window late at night. 
Dorothy, being a modern maid, did not take kindly to reprimands. 
Two to three p.m. was, as everybody in that house knew, the sacred 
hour of Mr. Whittle’s afternoon nap. He was about to have that 
nap disturbed. Hence the gleam of satisfaction in Dorothy’s eyes. 

The sound of a snore came from the dining-room. She 
opened the door. The theory these days is that for hard-hearted- 
ness woman reigns supreme. The job of hangman, people argue, 
should be given to a woman, who, they say, would be less likely 
to feel remorse. We do not know, but in this instance the theory 
was substantiated. No man would have had the heart to have 
awakened Mr. Whittle, but Dorothy, unmoved by the thrown-back 
head, the rising and falling stomach, the open mouth, or the resonant 
snores, called out loudly, ‘Sir!’ 

The snoring stopped, then resumed cautiously, timidly, like the 
breath of life coming to a new-born babe, bursting with awful sudden- 
ness into a bellow as full and loud as the call of the bull moose 
seeking its mate. 

‘Sir!’ 

Mr. Whittle shot up, awakened more by the reverberation of 
his own snore than by the cry of the maid. 
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‘Yes? What? ... er—what is it?’ The last words were 
fractious. 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir.’ 

Mr. Whittle looked at the clock. It was ten-past two. He 
had been awakened in the sacred hour of sleep! An outrage this! 
‘And why,’ he asked, ‘ didn’t you tell him to come later? Why 
did you wake me up?’ 

‘He wanted to see you particular, sir,’ said Dorothy, blithely 
sacrificing both Charles and the truth. 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘A Mr. Willy Burton, sir.’ 

‘I know no one called Willy Burton. Tell him to come in,’ 
This order was given in a voice that boded little good for the 
visitor. 

Again, it needed a ruthless creature to introduce a young man 
to. Mr. Whittle in his present state. Yet Dorothy did it. Nay, 
more, she stood behind the door when she had shown him in and 
listened at the keyhole. 

* Well, sir ?’ said Mr. Whittle. ‘I hear you particularly want 
to see me. I was resting, but since the matter is of such extreme 
urgency——_ If you could put it as quickly as possible I should be 
obliged.’ 

The opening was not a good one. Charles, however, was not of 
the sensitive type that is receptive of impressions. He had come 
to establish friendly relations with the father of Jane Whittle, and 
having embarked on a course he invariably went on, whether the 
signals were against him or not. He did not quite get this business 
about urgency—but that was a detail. 

‘You don’t remember me, sir ? ’—with a pleasant smile. 

‘I do not.’ 

‘ Wilburton is the name.’ 

Mr. Whittle waved aside the name with an inpatient gesture. 

‘I came to thank you for—for your kindness to me the other 
day.’ 
‘I am afraid,’ said Mr. Whittle icily, ‘ that I cannot remember 
the occasion. If I was ever kind-to you I can only assure you that 
the error will not occur again.’ 

‘I can see you still don’t place me,’ said Charles, maintaining 
his smile. ‘It’s the different clothes, I suppose. When a man is 
on a walking tour, you know, he takes his oldest clothes, and my 
oldest, I’m afraid, were a pretty ripe vintage. Don’t you remember 
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the man your daughter brought in with his trousers torn? The 
dogs, you know.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Mr. Whittle, ‘a tramp whom my daughter, 
for some reason best known to herself, brought to me in my orchard. 
He was of evil and sinister appearance. Yes, I remember. And 
now, what about him ?’ 

‘The light was not good at the time.’ 

‘No? Mr.—er—I am waiting to learn the reason of your 
visit, the urgency of which is not, so far, apparent.’ 

‘Well,’ stammered Charles, ‘when I got my leg bitten and 
my trousers torn [——’ 

‘Then the tramp in question was yourself?’ 

‘Yes. You see, [——’ 

‘I am surprised,’ said Mr. Whittle, whom temper made pon- 
derously sarcastic. ‘I can see a slight resemblance now, but the 
man my daughter chose to present to me had, I thought, a more 
ingenuous appearance.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ said Charles, smiling. ‘ You said just now that 
the fellow looked sinister and evil!’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Whittle, polishing his glasses. 

Charles—never a quick thinker—stood smiling for some time 
before a flush spread over his face. If this fellow was going to be 
deliberately rude—but Mr. Whittle was speaking. 

‘I regret it,’ he said, ‘but your interest in our very slight 
previous acquaintance is not reciprocated. I prefer, in fact, 
to forget rather than to dwell upon it. Be so good, therefore, 
Mr.—’ 

‘ Wilburton.’ 

‘Mr. Wilburton, as to explain the urgent business you have 
come upon.” 

Now Charles was by no means spiritless. He went about the 
world with a friendly smile and had he had a tail he would have 
given it little rest. But there is a limit to friendliness, and in normal 
circumstances he would have called this old blighter pretty quickly 
to reason. A sharp reprimand would have been delivered. ‘ Look 
here, old bird,’ he would have said, ‘ it’s all very well, but—I mean 
to say!’ But he spared him these hard words for, in the nick 
of time, an image of Jane Whittle came before him and he bit down 
the bitter things that had been upon his tongue. He hoped to be 
a frequent caller at this house during the next fortnight, and this 
was not to be effected by rousing antagonism in the owner’s breast. 
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So he merely said in a conciliatory tone, ‘I mentioned no urgent 
business, sir.’ 




























Mr. Whittle was unappeased. ‘Then you mean to say that you p 
had no business with me!’ 
Charles thought. If business would save the situation what t 


was the good of being a business man if one did not take advantage 
of it? He had never thought the Cheshire and Lincolnshire Assur- 
ance Company would ever help him much—but it might now. y 

‘As a matter of fact, sir,’ he said, ‘I came to thank you for 
letting me come here to dress my wounds. But I have business 
as well. I represent the Cheshire and Lincolnshire Assurance a 
Company. We deal largely in Class C risks which I imagine——’ 

Mr. Whittle pressed the bell. 

Dorothy appeared with remarkable celerity. 

*Mr.—is leaving, Dorothy. Kindly show him out.’ \ 

She held the door open. Charles stood for a moment. Again 
words flooded to his lips. Again the picture of a girl with a glint 


in her hair and with a smile of exceeding sweetness restrained them. h 
He bowed his head and with an inward hope that Mr. Whittle’s 
complete collection of rabbits would come to an untimely end, a 
passed by Dorothy into the hall and so, with Dorothy’s further 0 
aid, into the drive. a 
The moment that witnessed the ejection of Charles from Bransby y 
Towers saw the return of Jane from exercising her large mastiff, h 
Mogul: She was walking up the drive just as the door closed behind A 
him. He looked around in bewildered fashion, blinked at her, then 
smiled and raised his hat. Recognition came to her only after an v 
interval. 
‘Oh, it’s you!’ she said. ‘ Where’s the wedding ?’ 
‘Which wedding ?’ al 
‘Or is it a garden party ?’ H 
Charles looked down complacently at his suit. ‘ You cannot B 
expect me, Miss Whittle, always to go about dressed as a tramp. h 
How are the dogs ?’ li 
‘Quite well. I’ve just been taking Mogul for a walk.’ af 
Charles looked and saw, just entering the drive, an animal the in 
size of a calf moving with extreme deliberation. Ww 
The girl sighed. ‘ Mogul,’ she cried, ‘do hurry up!’ E 
‘What is he?’ asked Charles. in 
‘A mastiff.’ _ 
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‘He’s getting nearer.’ 
It was true. By imperceptible degrees the mastiff was ap- 


proaching. 

‘I can’t get him to go faster. He always mouches along like 
this. It’s an awful trial taking him fora walk. Oh!... How’s 
your leg?’ 


‘It’s all right now. As a matter of fact I came along to thank 
you for what you did.’ 

‘Getting you bitten ?’ 

‘No—letting me dress the wound here. But for your timely 
aid I should now be running round in circles howling like a wolf.’ 

By this time Mogul had drawn to what he considered a sufficient 
distance for the time being and had halted. He stood blandly 
waving his tail. Benevolence was written large over him. He 
looked like an archdeacon at a garden party. 

‘Where’s your dog?’ asked Jane. 

‘Horace? I thought it better not to bring him. He’s at 
home.’ 

This was untrue. Horace was not at home. Horace had 
squeezed past the bedroom door of the ‘ Blue Boar’ when a curious 
maid had opened it and was even now approaching Bransby Towers 
at a steady thirty to forty. 

*He’s won hundreds of prizes,’ said Jane, looking at Mogul, who 
yawned, waved his tail, and walked slowly up to Charles. Him 
he smelt ; more as an act of kindly notice than from any curiosity. 
As if he said, ‘ Well, my little man, and how are you?’ 

‘He’s been nearly stolen twice,’ went on Jane. ‘ He’s very 
valuable.’ 

‘Who foiled the thieves ?’ asked Charles. 

‘We think that he did. They came in the middle of the night 
and Mogul, of course, treated them like an uncle. He’s like that. 
He’s just as affectionate to tramps and burglars as he is to me. 
But you see he moves so slowly. At his normal rate of progress 
he'd have got about quarter of a mile from here by the time it was 
light. We think they cleared off then. At least Mogul got back 
after breakfast with a rope round his neck and the far-away look 
in his eyes of one who has parted from dear friends. All the same, 
we're rather anxious about him. He’s one of the best mastiffs in 
England, if not the best, and the next time they might get him 
into a car and ship him to some place like America. You've no 
idea how careful you have to be nowadays with valuable dogs.’ 
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‘Humph!’ said Charles. ‘I shall have to take more care of 
Horace.’ 

Jane moved towards the door. ‘ Will you come in ?’ she said 

Charles hesitated. ‘Well . . . asa matter of fact I’ve just been 
in. I’ve been chatting with your father.’ 

‘But . . . wasn’t he asleep ?’ 

‘The maid woke him up.’ 

‘ Good heavens, he’ll be furious! He’s a dear old thing, but it’s 
fatal to wake him during his afternoon snooze. Even I daren’t do 
it. What happened ?’ 

“He was a little short, perhaps. An acrimonious note crept 
into the conversation.’ 

‘Til bet it did! Tm awfully sorry. It must have been 
Dorothy’s fault.’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right. After all, my luck held. I was shot out 
just as you were approaching. Into your arms so to speak.’ 

‘Really !’ said Jane in a different and colder voice. ‘ Well, I 
must go.’ 

‘So soon ?’ 

‘Yes. I have to brush the dogs.’ 

‘Shall I brush them for you ?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ She held out her hand. ‘I’m glad to have 
seen you again, Mr.——’ 

‘Wilburton. Charles Wilburton. The surname, perhaps, is 
difficult, but ‘“‘ Charles ” is comparatively easy. Think of the author 
of Pickwick or of the Stuart king.’ 

‘Or of the criminal, Peace ?’ 

‘Well . . . the comparison is not a happy one, but so long as 
it assists you to call me by my Christian name——’ 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Wilburton.’ 

‘When can I see you again ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I’m very busy. I show dogs, you know, 
and they take a lot of time.’ 

‘ Perhaps when you’re taking them for a walk I could go with 
you.’ 

‘ When I need company—other than that of the dogs—I usually 
go with my fiancé, Mr. Chipping.’ 

‘The name is a good one,’ said Charles, bitterly and unjustly. 
‘Very well then, Miss Whittle, ’II——’ 

At this moment Horace reached the outer gates and without 
changing speed skidded into the drive and raced up in a cloud 
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of dust. Mogul watched him with an expression that said, ‘ Another 
little visitor—well, well !’ 

said, It was a delusion of Horace’s that Charles suffered greatly when 
st been he was not there, so when they were reunited he did his best to 
comfort him. He did so now, leaping up tumultuously and telling 
him the glad news that Horace was here. 

‘Shut up!’ said Charles. ‘Get down, you little blighter!’ 
ut it’s With a splendid effort Horace attained his objective and passed 
n’t do his tongue rapidly over Charles’s face. Having dodged a kick, he 
was gathering himself for another jump when he caught sight of 








































crept Mogul who was watching the proceedings with an interest so kindly 
that it instantly maddened Horace. Such bland condescension 

been was more than any dog could bear. And on top of it Mogul was 
big, which was a crime in itself. He disliked big dogs and attacked 

t out them on sight. He did so with this one. 

k.’ When an archdeacon is attacked by a small boy he does not 

ell, I retaliate. He looks surprised, perhaps, and a little pained. He 


murmurs, ‘Come, come!’ or ‘ Tut, tut!’ but takes no aggressive 
steps. Nor did Mogul. He was grieved, but lost none of his 
benevolence, and when Charles snatched Horace up and shook him, 
still shouting insults, Mogul’s tail still swept slowly and majestically 
have from side to side. 

‘Don’t hit him,’ said Jane. 


8, is ‘He ought to be thrashed!’ said Charles angrily. ‘ Wherever 
thor he goes there’s trouble.’ 
‘It’s because Mogul’s so big. Fox-terriers don’t like it. They 
think it an insult. ... He is a fox-terrier, isn’t he?’ 
g as ‘He’s a darn nuisance. As a matter of fact, he 1s chiefly fox- 


terrier, as you say, though between ourselves, Miss Whittle, his 
family shield bears not a few bars sinister. He tucked Horace 
underneath his arm. 


ow, ‘I must really go,’ said Jane. ‘I’m so glad to have seen you 
again. Good-bye.’ 

vith ‘Good-bye. By the way, I shall be here, of course, some time, 
and it occurs to me that I might possibly meet you—inadvertently, 

ally you know—when you're taking the dogs for a walk. Do you 

_ generally exercise them in the lane where I first met you ?’ 
tly. ‘ Sometimes there, but more often in the lane behind the church.’ 
‘Strangely enough, my favourite walk!’ 
out “Is it?’ 


‘Yes. You mean the church with the spire ?’ 
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‘No, Ingram Church.’ 

‘Of course. I mean Ingram Church. The road immediately 
behind it ?’ 

* Yes—the one you're so fond of. It goes from Ingram to Great 
Wistock. Good-bye.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Charles to himself as he watched her moving 
towards the kennels, ‘ if it goes to Siberia, I’m going to practically 
live on it.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
OF HOW CHARLES MET AN AUTHOR. 


No one these days paints his hero completely white. It is realised 
that there is bad in every man if one will only look for it. We 
do not pretend therefore that Charles was any better than he ought 
to have been, but all the same we think it a bit thick that, when 
he heard that Jane Whittle was engaged, he should have given her 
another thought. His course was obvious. He should have raised 
his hat, bidden her a respectful farewell, and returned immediately 
to London to irritate his friends with those sad, strained smiles 
one reads so much about. Instead of which he went back to the 
‘Blue Boar,’ sat on his bed, and took thought as to how he could 
do her fiancé in the eye and, in fact, cut the blighter out. We can 
find no excuses for this. 

Ingram Church was three miles from Stough. Behind the 
church was a lane going, as Jane had said, from Ingram to Great 
Wistock. It was normally an unfrequented lane. It ceased to be 
so now. It was frequented consistently and at all hours by a 
young man and a small black and white dog. They seemed to have 
no objective. At least, the man seemed to have no objective. 
He would wander up and wander down. Having got to such 8 
point he would return, and having returned he would go back again. 
The dog was different. He was frankly busy. Time pressed. 
Horace was a town dog and never had he struck such a rich variety 
of unknown smells. Every hedge, every blade of grass you might 
almost say, held a new one. These had to be investigated and 
registered and the owners, if possible, met with. It was Horace’s 
busy week. 
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The inhabitants of cottages and the workers on fields by the 
wayside could make nothing of it. The man, of course, was 
demented. But why did he not go and be demented somewhere 
else? Why stick to this bit of lane? They scratched and shook 
their heads and, after the manner of their kind, let the matter rest 
at that. 

And all this vigilance was rewarded by not one sight of Jane 
Whittle. Three days passed. Something must be done. Perhaps 
she was ill. Perhaps she had had an accident. 

Next morn the inhabitants missed him in the custom’d lane. 
Nor yet beside the rill, nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
For Charles had decided to call at Bransby Towers and enquire if 
Miss Whittle was ill. And on his way, at aimost the identical spot 
in the road that he had first met her, he saw the figure of the girl 
surrounded by the same scurrying flock of small animals. 

He had qualms when he saw them approaching at gathering 
speed, but, owing either to the suit or to the fact that Horace 
interested them more, they ignored him. Horace was for starting 
some rough stuff on principle, but a word from his master checked 
him, and all was peace when Miss Whittle arrived. 

“I thought,’ she said, ‘that the lane behind the church was 
your favourite walk.’ 

‘As a rule,’ he replied, ‘ but I’m getting a little tired of it. I 
thought it was yours, too.’ 

“Yes, but I knew you'd prefer a quiet walk. It’s my fiancé that 
particularly likes it.’ 

*Mr. Chip-in ?’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Chipping. Hubert Chipping. By the way, I’ve 
been hearing about you from father. You were very rude.’ 

‘Well, he started it.’ 

‘He says you’re an insurance tout.’ 

- ‘An insurance agent.’ 

‘It’s the same thing.’ 

There was a note of grievance in the tone. Truth to tell, this 
girl had been rather intrigued with Charles ; as a girl must be with 
& man who is obviously intrigued with her. She had wondered 
who was this who appeared as a tramp one moment and a motor- 
car salesman the next. She had decided he was someone interesting. 
Then, of course, there had been the little matter of the dogs. At 
@ word from her he had waded where the fight was thickest. Ata 
word from her he had shed his blood. This is the sort of thing a 
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girl likes. True, he had got out of the mélée more quickly than he 
went in and without effecting anything. But he had done his best, 
And then to find he was an insurance tout ! 

‘Don’t you like insurance agents?’ asked he. 

‘No. At least—— 

‘I’m a very bad one,’ he pleaded. ‘What have you against 
them ?’ 

‘Nothing. Please don’t misunderstand me. I didn’t mean to 
be rude. What I meant,’ she went on, hedging desperately, ‘ was 
that I didn’t particularly admire them. I don’t actually dislike 
them. Unless,’ she added severely, ‘they’re rude. What I admire 
in a man, and always have admired, is brain. I mean, I like a man 
who can do brainy things. Now insurance takes no brain.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know.’ 

‘It takes cheek, of course, and bluff, but not brain.’ 

‘ Then you don’t admire looks, and strength, and all that ? ’ sug- 
gested Charles modestly. 

‘No. That is a primitive idea. Strength was splendid in 
primitive times. It was needed then. That’s all over now. It’s 
ridiculous to admire a quality that is only useful for ringing a bell 
at a fair.’ 

‘Has Mr. Butting got a lot of brain ?’ 

‘Mr. who ?’ 

‘Chipping, I mean.’ 

‘Certainly he has.’ 

‘And how do you know,’ asked Charles, ‘that I haven’t got 
brain, too? For all you know I may be oozing with it.’ 

She smiled ; not an unkindly smile, rather an encouraging smile ; 
the sort of smile she gave her young cousin, aged four, when he 
told her he killed lions and tigers with a penknife. ‘ My fiancé, 
she said proudly, ‘ writes books.’ 

‘Does he, by Gad! How many books has he written ?’ 
‘One. But he’s busy on another.’ 

‘Did you read the book ?’ 

* Of course.’ 

* All of it?’ 

* Nearly.’ 

‘What was its name ?’ 

‘ Foul Souls.’ 

‘My God!’ 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘ What do you mean, Mr. Wilburton ?’ 
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‘I mean it’s a funny title.’ 
‘It’s a very clever title.’ 

‘Does it refer to the Dover variety ?’ 

‘No. To soul. S.0.U.L. The thing, I imagine, you don’t 

‘No? Well, I daresay your fiancé does, and a pretty foul one 
too.’ 
‘Of course, if you’re going to be rude I must go.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ he said hastily. ‘I’m sorry. But I want to get 
this right. Do you admire this Chipping-in man just because he’s 
written a book ?’ 

* And articles.’ 

‘How many articles ?’ 

‘Two.’ 

‘And you admire him just for this?’ 

¢ Yes.’ 

* Oh.’ 

Now Charles was an impulsive man. Impulsiveness was one of 
his many great faults. When he admired a girl he admired her 
and generally told her so straight away. He told Jane now. The 
surprising thing is that he hadn’t told her before, considering that 
they had met twice. ‘Jane,’ he said, ‘I may have no brain, but 
I’ve never met a girl before that’s in the same street with you. From 
the moment I saw you-— From the minute I set eyes on you, 
I knew I’d met my fate.’ 

‘Mr. Wilburton! I’ve told you—I’m engaged !’ 

‘I can’t help it. And, anyway, engagements don’t always last. 
I mean, it’s not as if you were married. I can’t help caring fright- 
fully for you. And while there’s chance there’s hope.’ 

‘ After this, of course,’ she said frigidly, ‘ we shan’t meet again. 
Good-bye.’ . 

She turned, and he made to go with her, but she stopped him. 
‘I prefer,’ she said, ‘to take the dogs back by myself.’ 

“Where are the dogs?’ he asked, looking round. 

She gave a startled look, first up, then down the lane, then 
over the landscape generally. There was no sign of any dog. It 
was as if dogs had been wiped from the face of the earth. Of the 
Aberdeens, Sealyhams, and Pekes that had moved in such countless 
numbers, in the road, in the hedges, in the ditch, not a trace remained 
—not a hair, not a sign. 

“Well . . .’ said Jane, forgetting in her surprise that she was 
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not on speaking terms with this man, ‘they’ve never done that 
before ! ’ 

An agitated yokel, hurrying down the road, hailed them. 

‘ Hoi!’ 

Charles waved a hand. He liked the hail-fellow-well-met, 
friendly manner of rustics. 

‘Them dogs of your’n.’ 

‘He’s seen the dogs,’ said Jane. 

‘Them dogs o’ your’n ha’ taken moi sheep. Was driving ‘um 
down road. Them dogs coom and tooken ’um.’ 

‘The dogs have taken his sheep,’ interpreted Charles unneces- 
sarily. 
‘Galloped ’um to Grange three moiles, an’ taken ’um now to 
Westwick.’ 

‘Having reached Grange,’ said Charles, continuing his running 
commentary, ‘ the dogs are now taking the sheep on to Westwick.’ 

‘It’s a little black and white varmint,’ shouted the yokel, his 
voice rising till it might have carried to Westwick itself or even 
further. ‘If I catch ’un——! Has egged others on. He’s the 
yun that done it!’ 

‘It was not necessary,’ said Charles sadly, ‘to tell us that,’ 





(To be continued.) 





















SWEETE THEMMES RUNNE SOFTLY... 
BY STUART FERGUSSON. 


In a quiet fold of the Cotswold Hills a little grotto lies hidden. It 
is a lovely and secluded spot, shaded in springtime by a rich canopy 
of foliage, from which the birds, in the joy of their hearts, send 
out one long-drawn cadence after another. Close to the roadside 
seven little rills ripple out into a small pool, and the air is filled 
with the music of running water. 

These springs—streaming, as they do, from the eastward ridge 
of the great oolite crest of the Downs that overhang Cheltenham 
—are the highest head-waters of Father Thames, and carved upon 
a stone in the wall a somewhat stilted Latin hexameter bears 
witness to this fact. 


Hic tuus, O Tamesine Pater, 
Septemgeminus Fons. 


It is of the very essence of poetry to feel that these sparkling 
drops of water, which bubble up and race away so gaily into the 
sunshine, will be moving, many days hence, beside the playing- 
fields of Eton, past historic Runnymede, beneath Richmond’s 
beautiful bridge, through the Pool of London, and away to the 
waiting sea. They will be scattered, diminished, travel-worn ; 
but still, under night and stars, through reeds and rushes, through 
hamlet or city, by meadow or wharf, the same and no other. 

Sparkling drops, so soon lost to sight and thought, yet each 
with its own definite place in the limitless mind of Almighty God ; 
all numbered, none forgotten; each drop, bright, new-born; and 
yet as old, and older, than the rocks from which it sprang! 

How much the mighty river has seen through the centuries, 
moving like a living creature resolutely to its goal, and holding 
on its dark, calm breast the image of all it passes—the lights of the 
reflected palace, the bridges, the barges, and the electric moons 
that silver the foliage on the Embankment! And how little it 
has deviated from its course. 

So it flowed on its placid way when wild-fowl nested in its sedgy 
shores, and wild animals wandered by its waters, centuries before 
VOL, 150.—No, 896, 12 
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the Saxon king broke into the quiet islet by the ferry that wag 
the main road to the North, and which must have been crossed 
by many a band of Roman soldiers. It flowed on, as heedless of 
pilgrims and wayfarers then as it is of the crowds that hurry and 
jostle above it with so much noise to-day. 

It was the same before any of the kings and warriors, the poets 
and statesmen, the saints and sages whose bones rest within the 
great, grey minster were born; the same when its banks were 
pleasant with wild-growth, and the precincts of the Abbey were 
sanctuary for hunted men. It was the same when medieval 
pageant, plumed knights and silk-gowned ladies passed along; 
when stately barges waited at the steps, by the towered minster 
of St. Peter in the marsh, and—gay with tapestries and cloth of 
gold—to music and the plash of dipping oars, bore kings and am- 
bassadors, queens and favourites, great soldiers and great priests 
to the Cardinal’s rose-red palace of Hampton Court. 

It was the same when its silver waters lapped the steps below 
the water-gates in the gardens of the Strand; the same when poor 
little Jane Grey, the tragic ‘ nine days’ queen,’ was borne on that 
long, last journey that ended at the Traitor’s Gate beyond. ... 

Its channel has deviated here and there, but the river itself is 
the same as it was at the beginning of time—as time is measured 
by man. The human flood that fills its basin for so many miles 
round, has not been able to change the river. It has banked it 
with solid masonry, lined it with warehouse and palace and wharf; 
it has swept it bare of greenery, and planted floating forests of 
masts, from the ends of the earth, upon its unconquered tide; it 
has deepened its channel here and broadened it there; it has 
bridged it with massive highways ; it has torn the buried sunshine 
of a million years ago from the depths of the earth, and snatched 
lightning from the clouds of heaven to make its nights a more 
brilliant day, and to send, upon millions of flying wheels, restless, 
uncounted multitudes hither and thither, round and across it— 
but the unchanging river flows resolutely on to its unchanging goal, 
as it flowed when the bronze Boadicea on the bridge was a living 
queen, driving living coursers to war. 

Sunbeams dance in its ripples, stars and moon sway upon its 
breast, breezes darken its surface, and golden pageants of sunset 
glow in it as in the brave queen’s forgotten days; seagulls hover 
and swoop above it, untroubled by the human racket and roar, 
as joyously and freely as did the water-fow] in those far-away days. 
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There is more in the life of Father Thames than in all the lives 
of all the English kings. The river has a myriad lives, and they 
are inexhaustible. It is continually dying, and continually being 
reborn. It is not a river merely; it is a symbol of life, of English 
life. 

In any country, the best way to explore is to study the rivers. 
The very first adventurers knew that ; they followed running water. 
There is no road which can combine the beauties of age and youth, 
the pleasures of rest and of activity, in the way a river can. There 
is no road which can give such continuity as a river. And for a 
continuous and living picture of English life there is no river better 
than the Thames. 

Anyone who knows this noble river intimately, from Lechlade, 
till its two-hundred-and-fifty mile journey ends at the Nore, knows 
England. The picture that it gives is not exhaustive, but it is 
representative ; it is proportioned, and singularly complete. 

The river can be divided into three parts: the part before the 
bridges, the part between the bridges, and the part below the 
bridges. There is always one point on a river’s course where one’s 
interest is divided. Below that point one wants to know where 
the river goes, and what becomes of it; above that point it is where 
it comes from and how it was born that matters. 

From Lechlade it is possible to go down the river, or up, with 
equal fitness; of no other place may this be said. At Cricklade, 
Ashton Keynes and Ewen the goal is the river’s source ; at Oxford, 
Windsor, London, the final thought is always of the sea. 

There are two bridges at Lechlade, and the half-mile stretch 
between them is as silent as the transition from childhood to boy- 
hood. Above the upper one—the Ha’penny Bridge—Father 
Thames is still a child. Below St. John’s Bridge (where long ago 
there was a monastery) he is preparing for heavier activities. 
Locks are ahead; the first one is imminent. 

How perfect is the placid beauty of these up-river villages ! 
Ashton Keynes, for example, where the river is pinned by little 
bridges and straitened by the village street. Then, Kelmscott 
(where William Morris lived), and Newbridge, which is so very old ; 
and the long stretch from Bablock Hythe to Abingdon, which may 
be called Oxford’s river, and where may be found the meadows 
where Shelley heard his skylark, and Keats marked out the journey 
for Endymion. 

On Teddington Lock are the initials P.L.A.—Port of London 
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Authority, and the real London River begins. Port of London 
Authority—the end of the Thames Conservancy and the beginning 
of the tideway. Who could see those three letters without a thrill 
of pride! There is no finer trust in the world than the P.L.A, 

With the beginning of the tideway something wild and fierce 
comes up with the pulse of the sea. The placid beauty is left 
behind us now; there is something harsh, something at once sad 
and cruel, though ofttimes there is beauty that stirs and tears the 
heart. 

At Teddington one may be startled by the sudden reappearance 
of herons. As far as Hammersmith the river is strange; beyond 
Putney it is stranger still. It is a tribute to the Houses of Parlia- 
ent that they impose an impression of peace on the face of the 
river. But the tranquillity there is temporary. Tamesine Pater 
is formidable below Westminster, powerful beyond the Pool, and 
wild and desolate from Gravesend to the Isle of Grain. 

London River is no longer ‘ Sweete Themmes ’ running softly. 
There is fierce strength now, and malicious wilfulness. Perhaps 
as many people have been drowned above London as below, but 
not so viciously. Millais painted his ‘Ophelia’ in a brook by 
Kingston ; Hood’s ‘One More Unfortunate’ came from the tide- 
way. One can feel really afraid of the river here, watching, in 
winter especially, the black eddies under the lights of Tower Bridge, 
or against the piers by Cannon Street. But how it can, and does, 
repay all that it costs us in trying to understand it! How it repaid 
Whistler and Carlyle, and, above all, Turner. 

Not only between the bridges but below them is the authentic 
beauty of London River. There is the shipping. (I once saw an 
orange and white Dutch barge passing slowly downstream, with 
leisurely, blue-clad Hollanders leaning on the rail; no finer picture 
could be brought back from any trip abroad.) There are the iron- 
works, the yards, the docks; there are the riverside parks, the 
riverside almshouses at Greenwich, with its prayer for rest and 
ease. There is Dockland—measure of our country’s pride, and of 
her endurance. How little they know of London who know the 
West End only, and not the City; and how ignorant many of us 
are concerning Dockland ! 

Of all that lies yet farther down, along the sixty miles from 
London to the Nore, there is not space to tell now. But here, after 
a three-days’ fog, one can see the ships come up stem to stern, a8 
thick as the buses in Piccadilly. Or, one can stand on the Island 
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of Grain, which is within hail of all these ships, and yet remains the 
quietest and most mysterious shore in Britain. 

A far cry, indeed, to the seven tiny springs in the Cotswolds, 
and the damp, lush meadow-grass through which they begin their 
journey. Follow them, if ever you can, all the way to the bobbing 
lightship at the Nore. You will have had the chance to see the 
best of England if you do. 

‘Praise God,’ sang St. Francis, hundreds of years ago, ‘for our 
little Sister, the Water.’ ; 

In the ancient church of All Hallow’s, near the Tower of London, 
an annual service is held for the Port of London Authority. Then 
is offered the beautiful bidding prayer : 


‘I bid your prayers for this old mart of nations, the harvest 
of whose river is her revenue, that in her port be praise and the 
continued fame of honesty—a city’s crowning honour. 

You shall here pray for London, mother of merchants, and for 
the storied tideway of the Thames. 

I bid your prayers for river wisdom and authority built to the 
common benefit.’ 


That intercession such as this is made for our beloved river and 
city, in the confused and chaotic world in which we live to-day, 
is, of itself, a matter of thanksgiving. 

‘Praise God for our little Sister, the Water!’ Yes. It is as 
a symbol of the unchanging permanence of the wonderful works 
of His Hands, in face of the feverish and fitful activities of man, 
that the river isso healing and so good to watch, flowing resolutely, 
century after century, through ‘this old mart of nations’ to its 
unchanging goal—the sea. 















SHONUBI’S LAPSE FROM GRACE. 
BY B. LAWRENCE WORMAN. 


Aut the trouble in the bush-village of the Ogbobi started through 
Shonubi’s wild-goose pursuit of Christianity. ‘Were not the gods 
of his forefathers good enough for him,’ argued the elders of his 
tribe, ‘had they not served him and his people well enough for 
many, many years, and now he must desert them, and leave the 
ju-ju at the end of the village desolate and uncared-for.’ Trouble 
would descend upon them for this sacrilege, was their dismal pro- 
phecy, their harvests would fail, their enemies destroy them. 

Now all these murmurings were kept, mark you, from the 
ears of Shonubi himself, for he was a man of influence and wealth, 
having many wives, much land, and many bags of salt; and, 
withal, he was a man who could be ruthless if the need arose, 
who would not hesitate to silence these sayings in a manner which 
would not make pleasant hearing. Not that there would be much 
of an outcry; his detractors would simply vanish, and Shonubi 
would blandly explain to the curious, if there were any, that 
something would certainly have to be done about the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts, carrying off the cream of his people in this 
manner. 

The District Officer used to say that Shonubi had his tongue 
in his cheek so often, that it was a wonder that he never bit it 
off. It was also his considered opinion that Shonubi was a bit 
of a Mussolini in his surroundings, and about ten times as diffi- 
cult to deal with, and when he forsook the tribal gods the D.O. 
began to sit up, and to wonder from which quarter the trouble 
would come first, for all the symptoms were ominous. 

Shonubi, in the course of his wanderings, had drifted into a 
near-by village, which had been persuaded wholesale by one of 
its members, who had seen the light, to forgo the error of its ways, 
and to embrace the new strange doctrine. 

A childish curiosity struggling in the animal brain behind that 
stony face, Shonubi had greeted the elders with due ceremony, 
and had begged permission to enter the Church. This was readily 
given, and Shonubi found himself in a darkened room, filled with 
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an unaccustomed religious odour. The sense of humility and the 
novelty of it all impressed him mightily, and he sank to his knees 
as he beheld others doing. 

An hour of this made a new man of Shonubi, and, even more 
than by the atmosphere of the place, was he affected by the read- 
ing. He heard strange talk about loving one’s enemies, the turn- 
ing of the other cheek and, in short, so many other things that 
were strange to him, that with the peculiar perverseness of oppo- 
sites, they scored a direct hit upon that child of nature. 

His eyes and demeanour revealed little when he rose from 
his knees. He bade a courteous farewell to the keepers of the 
temple of this novel ju-ju, and he had not gone very far when 
he halted in his tracks, deliberated in a bush-clearing for a moment 
or so, and thoughtfully returned to the village. 

‘Greetings,’ he said gravely to the elders, ‘may your wives 
never grow less in number; may your yams and cassawa never 
cease from multiplication.’ 

‘Ow,’ grunted the elders in the bush tongue common to the 
district, ‘ greetings to the stranger within the bounds.’ 

After ten minutes’ preambulation, talking about anything but 
the matter to be discussed—such is the way of the African bush- 
man—Shonubi approached the core of his talk. 

‘The keeper of your ju-ju,’ said Shonubi, ‘has a little book 
from which he reads stories and talk which seems to me very fine 
talk. I, Shonubi, would also have such a book, that tells of such 
wonderful ju-ju magic, that relates of a man living happily after 
death, although there is no mention of wives. Give me, there- 
fore, a like book, that I may pursue further the study of these 
things, and carry my knowledge into my tribe.’ 

There were two copies of this wonderful book in this Christian 
village, and, after a little bargaining, not entirely unconnected 
with the knowledge of the might and power of Shonubi, he was 
able to obtain one of them. 

When he returned to his own village, the first intimation that 
his people had of an impending change, was the fact that Shonubi 
was closeted for the greater part of a week with Ngoru the inter- 
preter. At the end of that time he made another journey to the 
Christian village, and attended the service there. 

The elders of his own village did not in the least care what 
he did with his religious principles, as long as he left them in 
peace, but their hopes in that direction were soon dashed. Shonubi 
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decided, with all the fervour of a convert, that, not only had 
his own manners and customs not been all they might have been, 
but that it behoved his people to mend their ways also. 

‘It is not good,’ he declared sententiously, ‘that my people 
should be so cantankerous and willing to quarrel over straws, 
nor that they should take many wives unto themselves, for the 
Book says many things to help us, and among them, “ Thou shalt 
not worship graven images; thou shalt not commit adultery,”’ 

Now the interpreter had boggled somewhat over the transla- 
tion of the last word, and Shonubi, being weary of the recrimina- 
tions of his women-folk, and having his eye on a fair maid of his 
own tribe, decreed it lawful to have only one wife, and, promptly 
in the name of religion, got rid of his troublesome encumbrances, 
and took the maid to wife. 

All would still have been well, and the D.O. would have slept 
more soundly at nights, had Shonubi kept his zeal to himself. 
But he wouldn’t. He made his young men follow suit, and soon 
the Jubi district was a seething cauldron, subdued, it is true, but 
none the less dangerous. 

The D.O., with a fear born of previous experience, watched 
these developments with a mild panic, and when news was brought 
to him of the latest progress of Christian zeal, he groaned and 
prepared for the worst. 

Shonubi had got it badly, as badly as a young girl at a Re- 
vivalist meeting, and his next proclamation, derived from a too 
literal study of his book, which was still in the nature of a new 
toy, was on the subject of that ambiguous statement, which has 
puzzled better brains than that of Shonubi, that we should do 
unto others as we would be done by, and that still more ambiguous 
remark, concerning the turning of the other cheek. 

Shonubi, with disconcerting directness, took this very literally, 
and the serious fear that a devil ju-ju had taken root in him was 
held by his people, when he neglected to reprimand a lad who 
had inadvertently spilled a large jar of palm-wine, destined to 
bring further wealth to the tribe. And, not only this, but he 
gave the lad another. The latter, with an astounded look, hurried 
away with it, before the madman had time to change his mind, 
for it could only be a madman who would do a thing like that. 

The lad, of course, was not allowed to keep his spoils for very 
long, but the seed of misunderstanding had been sown. And when 
his youthful bride elected to run away with a much younger man 
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from the next-door tribe, and Shonubi merely remarked that it 
was a judgment upon him, his people realised that, mad though 
he may be, this was too good an opportunity to be missed. For- 
pidden practices, heavy drinking, and a scarcely veiled insolence 
began to creep in. 

Only in one thing was Shonubi adamant; he had the highly 
prized ju-ju destroyed and would not allow it to be rebuilt. Only 
when he was on his frequent visits to the Church, was it surrepti- 
tiously set up again, to be dismantled at the first signs of his return, 
for the word of Shonubi still retained some of its significance. 

News travels quickly in the African bush, and tribute-paying 
tribes, long under the heel of the Ogbobi, heard with joy of this 
heaven-sent state of affairs, and seized the opportunity to indulge 
in a little woman-stealing. Becoming more adventurous when 
they found no organised resistance, they rose in wholesale revolt, 
and a worried D.O. was wondering what in blazes to do next, 
when, to his great thankfulness, Shonubi saved him the trouble. 

He suddenly seemed to awaken to the fact that all was not 
as it should be in a well-regulated tribe; that his new religion 
did not seem to provide for emergencies of this sort, but so great 
was the novelty of the new, that he decided upon a compromise, 
wih the hope of propitiating the new and also, he realised with 
some regret, the old. 

In his naive mind he reasoned thus : 

‘If I continue to worship the new, I shall be happy, for I 
feel it to be good. But surely there is no harm in pacifying the ~ 
old, until it is lulled, so that it may turn a blind eye to my doings.’ 
For he had a wholesome dread of magic, and what it might do to 
him, and he thought it well to be on both sides; to calm both 
his deities. Not so very dissimilar to our own attitude to our 
own gods and Mammon; it is just as well to be on the safe side, 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

‘Could I but find some article which is held in esteem by my 
new god, surely it could be spared; my old ju-ju magic calmed 
and induced to avert the evil eye from me?’ 

With the air of a man with a mind made up, he went to his 
new magic worship, and he saw there a man, who spoke so mightily 
that his honeyed words flowed through Shonubi’s soul like wine 
and music, and whose wondrous white garment held his eye like 
a magnet. The service over, Shonubi lingered awhile engaged in 
something which evidently gave him great pleasure, for when he 
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finally left, he was carrying something bulky under his arm, ang 
wearing the look of a man awakened from deep sleep. 

His people were not a little dismayed on his return to find 
the old Shonubi back in full force and vigour, and they soon learnt 
to their cost that itis not always wise to rely too much on a great 
man’s idiosyncrasies. 

With his eyes open, it did not take him long to pull his tribe 
together, a process which probably involved some treatment to 
which it would be better to turn a blind eye. Shonubi was un- 
doubtedly a great man in his own little world, and the D.O. thank. 
fully realised that what had all the makings of a first-class row 
was quietly simmering down. He did not quite understand how 
and why, and, it must be confessed that he did not enquire too 
closely, he was too experienced to do that, but he was especially 
glad in this case to see things panning out in this manner, as he 
was expecting boring but influential visitors to come and nose 
around, and he did not want trouble on his hands, and awkward 
questions asked. 

The change was marked, a few well-timed reprisals, a few 
examples made, and the country settled down to its. status quo, 
Peace once more reigned in the Ogbobi territory, and discord lowered 
its ugly head. When the D.O. came post-haste with a few of the 
soldiery, he found that he might have saved himself the trouble, 
and an inkling of the explanation was given to him by Shonubi’s 
words. 

‘It is not good,’ Shonubi said gravely, ‘to throw away entirely 
the old gods for the new, without much thought. My people 
have not as much wisdom as myself, and cannot understand things 
as I, Shonubi, understand them. Therefore, in the eyes of my 
people, I am once more a man of might, and my words are not 
lightly to be set aside; I have put down all this rebellious talk 
with a firm hand.’ 

The D.O. smiled to himself, having some knowledge of this 
‘firm hand,’ and he pitied the transgressors who sampled its 
gentleness. 

‘Yet still am I a good man according to the wonderful little 
book.’ 

The D.O. departed, relieved, and wondered how Shonubi recon- 
ciled his conscience with the difference between his methods of 
putting down ‘rebellious talk’ and his Christian ideals. Most 
probably, he thought, he didn’t possess that troublesome article, 
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Two little episodes could have enlightened him, had he known 
of the second. 

After one of his services, the native pastor was heard to com- 
plain long and bitterly that his beloved white surplice was not 
to be found anywhere. It was some time before he could be 
placated, for these trappings have a strong effect on native minds, 
and the D.O. had to cheer him up by the promise of a new one. 
The D.O. understood the importance of these things. 

The other? ... The great African moon shining down on 
the ju-ju at the meeting of the paths outside Shonubi’s village, 
revealed it in all its pristine glory—pots and pans, bits of palm- 
grass, old nails and strings of decorations. Evidently Shonubi 
had decided to play for safety after all. There was something 
else, however. 

Fluttering bravely in the pale moonlight, was a white object, 
which looked for all the world like a surplice.... 
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PILGRIMAGE 


I po not say of Bethlehem, ‘ Unless 

I journey to the Holy Land, and see 

The Places where He walked, He cannot bless 

My spirit with the conscious Peace that He 

Would have me know.’ If I but speak His Name, 

The Centuries dissolve, and He is here, 

Triumphant over Time and Space. The same 

Believing Miracle brings Avon near, 

And Avon’s voices murmur now a dream 

Of Ariel. Again the cloak is worn, 

And Magic moves, and Majesty. A gleam 

Of Pageantry—and Art again is born, 
‘And Beauty making beautiful old rhyme.’ 
This—This is Stratford! What is Space,—or Time ? 

Bryant CHAMBERS KERR. 


The Ohio State Unwersity, 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 















CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 
BY SARAH BAILEY. 


THERE has lately been a revival of interest in what is known as the 
‘Victorian Period.’ The great figures of that time, its furniture, 
its literature, even its clothes, have been dragged into the light of 
this twentieth century, examined, criticised, and judged, not 
always in an unkindly spirit; and the recent celebrations of the 
Tractarian movement have brought the religion of Keble, Pusey 
and their successors again into public notice. Some account of a 
Victorian novelist who drew her whole inspiration from that move- 
ment will therefore perhaps not be out of place. 

Charlotte Mary Yonge was born on August 11, 1823, and died 
on March 24, 1901. She came of a good old Devonshire family, 
which had for several generations been settled in and round Otter- 
bourne, near Winchester. Her father, Colonel Yonge, fought all 
through the Peninsula War and was present at the Battle of 
Waterloo. On his marriage with Miss Fanny Bargus, he gave up 
his profession and settled down on his mother-in-law’s estate at 
Otterbourne. It was there that his children, Charlotte, and a 
brother Julian, were born. 

Charlotte’s Autobiography—published in the Life of her by 
Miss Christabel Coleridge—gives us some curious glimpses into the 
methods of bringing up children that obtained in those days. 
Breakfast and supper consisted of dry bread and milk; butter 
was supposed to be unwholesome and no one, she says, would have 
dreamt of giving such things as eggs, ham, or jam to children. 
There was no spoiling, no indulgences in the way of toys or games, 
and she says herself that her two ungratified wishes were for a 
large wax doll and a china doll’s service—and, what we should now 
think a more serious matter, she was more or less brought up to 
think herself plain, and stupid—even possibly deficient. Her bio- 
grapher says that the self-distrust which resulted from this—what 
we should now call ‘ an inferiority complex,’—was a drawback to 
Charlotte through life. Nevertheless, she describes her childhood 
as a happy one; she was much with her parents, spending very 
little time in the nursery, and had an inner life of her own with her 
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sixteen dolls and an imaginary family of ten boys and eleven girls 
who lived in an arbour and who later developed into some of the 
characters in her novels. Her education, which was begun by her 
father when she was five years old, was extremely thorough, and 
worth noting by any who may be inclined to think that no home 
education for girls, before the days of High Schools and Women’s 
Colleges, could have been worth having. She began Latin with 
him and her brother, who was six years younger than herself, when 
she was eleven, she went on working with him at Greek, Euclid 
and Algebra till she was past twenty, and she knew her Homer, 
Virgil and the Greek tragedies well. She also learnt French, 
German and Spanish from different masters, was deeply and widely 
read in history, as her historical novels abundantly show, and it is 
perhaps needless to say was thoroughly well grounded in theology, 
having been prepared for Confirmation by Keble himself when she 
was fifteen. 

Miss Yonge, as we shall see later, was no feminist. Her attitude 
towards her own sex is indeed not unlike that expressed in Christina 
Rossetti’s lines : 


‘Let woman fear to teach and bear to learn 
Remembering the first woman’s first mistake ! ’ 


and in one of her novels she says that ‘a woman’s turn of thought 
is commonly moulded by the masculine intellect, which, under one 
form or another, becomes the master of her soul.’ The master of 
Charlotte Yonge’s soul was John Keble, who was instituted to the 
Vicarage of Hursley in 1836 and became, as she says herself, the 
chief spiritual influence of her life. He prepared her for Con- 
firmation, as has been said ; she confessed to him at regular though 
tare intervals ; she discussed her books with him, submitting her 
judgment to his in every detail. Besides the friendship with him 
and his wife, she grew up in close intimacy with the Warden Barter 
of Winchester College, Dr. Moberly and his family ; with Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge—the biographer of Keble—Sir William Heathcote, 
and the Vicar of Dogmersfield, Mr. Dyson, and his sister ; he was 
a very cultivated and learned man, mentioned by Sir John Taylor 
in his Life of Keble as one who should have been an ecclesiastical 
historian. His sister, Miss Dyson, became Charlotte Yonge’s 
almost most intimate woman friend. There were also many Yonge 
and Colborne cousins, and the family of her cousin Lord Seaton— 
a society which, be it noted, was by no means exclusively clerical, . 
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and which had consequently the advantage of giving her a strong 
belief, retained through life, in the moral and religious eminence 
of laymen. The Oxford Movement, of course, drew many distin- 
guished laymen into its net, from Mr. Gladstone and Hope-Scott 
downwards, so that she, at any rate, had no temptation to lapse 
into what one of her characters describes as ‘ curatolatry !’ 

From 1842 onwards Charlotte Yonge began to write—first of 
all short articles in a publication called Magazine for the Young, 
and then her first book, Abbey Church. It is recorded that, before 
publishing this, a family council was held, it being finally allowed 
on condition that any money earned by it should be devoted to 
the furtherance of some good work as it was thought ‘ unladylike’ 
to benefit by one’s own writings. She began by submitting every- 
thing she wrote to her father, altering and re-writing according to 
his criticisms, a method which if pursued would certainly have 
stifled any originality she possessed. A more fruitful habit was 
that which she formed, when a girl, of jotting down the conversa- 
tions which passed during the day between her friends and cousins— 
a practice which is also recorded of Jane Austen. 

Her first great success came with the publication of The Heir 
of Redclyffe in 1853. Impossible as it seems to believe now, some 
of her friends thought it too ‘ daring °—in what way it is hard to 
imagine. But its success was great and immediate. Her brother, 
Julian Yonge, reported that almost all the young men in his regi- 
ment had a copy, soldiers and politicians wept over the death of 
the hero, Guy Morville, and Canon Dixon, in his account of the 
beginning of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, has placed it on record 
that it was the first book that seemed greatly to influence William 
Morris, and also Burne-Jones. ‘In this book,’ he says, ‘ more 
than in any other, may be traced the religious ideas and social 
enthusiasm which were stirring in the years between the decline 
of Tractarianism and the Crimean War.’ And, writing nearly half 
a century later, he still considered it ‘ one of the very finest books 
in the world.’ 

No doubt the type of ‘ good hero ’ represented by Guy Morville 
was new at the moment, and hit the popular taste in consequence. 
He was young, well-bred, chivalrous, embodying the spirit of 
the Oxford Movement in its purest form—and he dies young. 
To re-read this book in the colder light of these days is perhaps to 
realise that its main achievement lies not so much in the creation 
of this rather sentimental hero, nor even in that of the other prin- 
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cipal character, Philip, an insufferably ‘superior’ person who is 
very well drawn—as in the minor characters. Miss Yonge’s strong 
point really is this—her success in drawing characters whom we 
get to know and to love. The setting in which they move is narrow, 
but they themselves are thoroughly alive within it. The whole 
atmosphere of Holywell House—with the fussy, unimportant father, 
the mother and daughters, the parson and his daughter, Philip and 
Guy—is as real as possible and the idyll of Guy and Amy’s love and 
marriage beautifully told, with a touch of poetry rare in Miss 
Yonge. Then there is the invalid brother, Charles—a wholly - 
delightful person, witty, humorous, tender-hearted, the first and 
perhaps the most attractive of her many invalids. For it is to be 
noted that in her best-known books there is almost always someone 
permanently ‘ on the sofa,’ afflicted either by incurable disease or 
by the results of some disabling accident. Why she had this 
affection for physical infirmity is not clear—her own health seems 
always to have been excellent. But, as Mrs. Romanes observes,} 
for some reason frail health seems to have been ‘ extraordinarily 
usual ’ among ladies of the Victorian Age! So perhaps the explana- 
tion lies here. At any rate, Miss Yonge had such a partiality for 
the sick that one might almost suspect her of sharing Pascal’s view 
that ‘la maladie est l’état naturel des chrétiens ! ’ 

At the same time as The Heir of Redclyffe, the Monthly Packet 
made its first appearance. Miss Yonge, as has been said, sent her 
first contributions to a Magazine for the Young, intended mainly 
for children of the working class. It was however felt that there 
was room for a magazine suitable to the schoolroom rather than to 
the village school, and a paper of this kind was accordingly started, 
edited by herself from 1851-90, and by Miss Coleridge and Mr. 
Innes, a collaborator, till 1899, after which time it died a natural 
death. We may be thankful that the first name suggested, the 
*Maiden’s Manual’ was not adopted, and that of the Monthly 
Packet substituted. The Castle Builders, the Conversations on 
the Catechism, Cameos from English History, and the Little Duke— 
as a serial—were all contributed by Miss Yonge to this magazine, 
which also contained stories by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Mrs. Ewing, 
the authoress of Mademoiselle Mori and others. 

The years from 1851 to 1874 were the most fruitful of Charlotte 
Yonge’s life. They saw the publication of her best-known books, 
The Heir of Redclyffe, already mentioned ; Heartsease ; The Daisy 
1 Charlotte Yonge: an Appreciation, by Ethel Romanes, 
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Chain; The Trial; The Pillars of the House ; The Young Step- 
mother ; The Clever Woman of the Family ; The Life of Bishop 
Patteson, and the historical romances, The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest ; 
The Chaplet of Pearls ; The Caged Lion; The Little Duke; and 
The Lances of Lynwood. With respect to these, no less an authority 
than Lord Acton is reported to have said that The Dove in the 
Eagle’s Nest was one of the best historical novels he knew, and 
Professor Bright, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford at 
that time, praised the literary merit of the account of Charles IX 
death in the Chaplet of Pearls. All alike show an astonishing amount 
of learning, the medieval background is admirably realised, and 
with a wealth of curious detail which yet is never allowed to over- 
power the human interest of the story. It is possible that Miss 
Yonge felt less responsible for the Middle Ages, so to speak, than 
for the England of the nineteenth century. At any rate the didactic 
motive is less apparent than in her stories of modern life, and the 
artistic gain is correspondingly great. It is also to be observed 
that, where the Reformation and the Huguenot movement come in, 
her tone in referring to them is far more one of appreciation, even of 
admiration, than has been the fashion in Anglo-Catholic circles since, 
Miss Yonge’s success as a writer began with the publication of 
The Heir of Redclyffe, but was of course by no means confined to it. 
A story is told of Tennyson lying in bed, reading The Young Step- 
mother. On and on he read, till Mr. Palgrave, who tells the story, 
heard him exclaim ‘I see land! Mr. Kendal is going to be con- 
firmed ’—after which he sank contentedly into slumber. And 
Henry Sidgwick writing to Roden Noel, draws comparison between 
Madame Bovary (of all books !) and The Trial, and says that while 
the one reflects the deadly ennui of French provincial life, the other 
makes one feel how full of interest the narrowest sphere of human 
lifecanbe. ‘I have read it,’—The Trial—he says, ‘ with all my old 
enthusiasm.’ Although the approval of so distinguished a man could 
not have failed to give Miss Yonge great pleasure, it is impossible 
to imagine her reading a page of Madame Bovary without horror! 
The books that have been mentioned by no means exhaust the 
sum of her activities. The list of her works given at the end of 
Miss Coleridge’s biography is indeed staggering. Besides all her 
novels and tales, she wrote Landmarks of History, covering the 
period from Charlemagne to Napoleon ; Stories from Greek, Roman 
and German History for Children ; a History of France ; a History 
of Christian Names; many translations and editions of French 
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memoirs ; questions on the Collects, Epistles and Gospels; Con- 
versations on the Catechism, an Introduction to Sketches of Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Roman Church, etc., etc., not to speak of her 
editorship not only of the Monthly Packet but the Mothers in Council, 
and a Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching. And she had many 
other interests, apart from all this mass of literary work; for she 
taught every day in her village school, and in the Sunday school 
for no less than seventy-one years in succession. She was an 
ardent botanist and, according to her biographer, knew the home 
and habits of every wild flower in her neighbourhood. It is indeed 
easy to see from her novels that she had a real, almost passionate 
love of Nature, especially of flowers—perhaps one of the few 
pleasures in which she felt it was quite safe to indulge! 

All these varied activities would not have been possible if she 
had not spent many peaceful years in the same place, with no 
interruption to her work. Except for a visit to Oxford in 1834 
when she saw the Duke of Wellington installed as Chancellor ; once 
to Dublin in 1857 on the occasion of the marriage of her cousin, 
Miss Colborne ; occasional visits to London, and a foreign tour in 
1869—the only time she ever crossed the Channel—when she 
stayed with the Guizots, she left home very little. In spite of 
considerable personal beauty and a commanding personality, she 
seems to have been always shy and with little social gift, so that 
the intercourse with her own family, her nephews and nieces, a 
large circle of cousins and a few very intimate friends was more 
than sufficient for her. There were also various intimacies with 
young girls whom she had got to know through her editorship of 
her Monthly Packet and who became known as the ‘ Goslings,’ she 
herself being the ‘ Mother Goose.’ A subscription was organised 
by her friends—among the ‘ Goslings ’ and others—to be presented 
to her with the signatures of the subscribers on her seventieth 
birthday and a sum of £200 was collected. A larger undertaking 
testified to the affection felt for her and to the wide influence she 
had exerted in the shape of the foundation of a scholarship in 
connection with the Winchester High School for Girls, to be held 
at one of the Women’s Colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. £1,800 
was collected for this purpose from all parts of the country, and 
was presented to her by the Bishop of Winchester at the High 
School on July 18, 1899. It is pleasant to know that she occasion- 
ally looked on at the football matches at Winchester School, as 
the writer was recently told by one who was a boy there at the 
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time. One noteworthy incident in her life was a visit paid to her 
in 1872 by Miss Wordsworth, then Principal o* Lady Margaret 
Hall at Oxford—repeated in 1873—visits which ‘evidently gave 
great satisfaction to both ladies. The end of her long and busy 
life came in September, 1901, when she died at Otterbourne after 
only a few days’ illness. 

The three great interests of Miss Yonge’s life were religious 
education, church-building and missionary enterprise, and she was 
able to help all three very considerably by her pen and otherwise, 
The proceeds of The Daisy Chain were given to the Melanesia 
Mission, in connection with which she also wrote the Life of Bishop 
Patteson. But she was entirely untouched by such characteristic 
movements of the Victorian Age as the great scientific advance 
associated with Darwin; the growth of the ‘ Higher Criticism ’ of 
the Bible; and the movement for the emancipation of women, 
To this last indeed, though not at all to that for improving their 
education, she was strongly opposed, as a perusal of her book, 
Womankind, plainly shows. This work, with its continual insist- 
ence on the mental and moral inferiority of the female sex, and on 
the virtues of modesty, obedience to parents and submission to 
husbands, must indeed have made the pioneers of the Woman’s 
Movement foam at the mouth, if they happened to read it. All 
the same, it contains much sound common sense and considerable 
humour, and one story at any rate is worth quoting—that of the 
old cottager who, in referring to his marriage, said: ‘I waited till 
I had two pigs in my sty, and then I knew I was a match for any 
woman ! ’ 

Her Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, selections from 
the Bible itself, intended for children between seven and fourteen 
years, have, as we should expect, the great defect of entirely ignoring 
all modern criticism; but the plan of the book is so good that 
Professor Huxley praised it as an admirable example of how the 
Bible should be read in Schools. 

In considering Charlotte Yonge’s relation to the Oxford Move- 
ment, it must be said that she nowhere makes a regular study of 
that Movement; it is really taken for granted in her books rather 
than actually described. She was probably herself too much a 
part of it to be able to write about it from outside ; such a study, 
for instance, as the Vision Splendid, by D. K. Broster, would not 
have been possible for her. A perusal of her letters shows how 
entirely she was penetrated by its spirit and how deeply she was 
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distressed by, the secessions to Rome which followed on that of 
Newman in 1844, She herself was evidently quite untouched by 
the ‘Roman temptation ’ ; her intellect was not of the speculative 


order and she never dreamt of questioning what was sufficient for 


her own spiritual pastors and masters. Her own place was, and 
remained to the end, among the ‘ Catholics, before they became so 
Roman !’ (to quote one of the characters in her books). Where the 
influence of the Movement is most plainly shown is in the portraits 
of clergy to be found in her novels and in lay characters such as 
Felix in the Pillars of the House; Dr. May in The Daisy Chain ; 
John Martindale in Heartsease; and Alick Keith in the Clever 
Woman of the Family. As for her clergy, it is certain that here, 
at any rate, she is very near to our own day. Much of her work 
is, as we have seen, so out of sympathy with modern thought and 
feeling that it is sometimes hard to realise that she died as recently 
as 1901. But in her clerical characters this is not the case; they 
are far more akin to the parson of to-day than anyone not only in 
Jane Austen’s novels, as we might expect, but in Trollope’s. 
Clement Underwood in the Pillars of the House—with his moral 
earnestness, his intellectual narrowness, and his perfect good- 
breeding—we have met his like over and over again; or again, 
there is Maurice Ferrars in the Young Stepmother ; Robert Fulmort 
in Hopes and Fears, which contains a sketch of perhaps the first 
‘slum parish ’ in fiction; and there is the really beautiful sketch 
of the old scholar-priest, Mr. Clare, in the Clever Woman of the 
Family, who, in his combination of saintliness and learning, is so 
characteristic of a generation which, as she says, gave its choicest 
intellectual as well as religious gifts to the ministry. 

Miss Yonge’s best novels, apart from the historical romances, 
are, as she herself describes them, ‘ family chronicles.’ They deal 
with family life as she knew it, with the action and reaction of 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, on each other; and 
with the problems that arise in consequence. And so long as the 
human race continues to organise itself in families as, except in 
Russia, it seems likely to do for the present, such problems will 
always have their interest. Such questions as arise in Heartsease, 
for instance, where the younger son of an aristocratic family marries 
the beautiful sixteen-year old daughter of a small country attorney ; 
or where the ‘young stepmother’ takes charge of an elderly 
husband and three very difficult children ; or the difficulties that 
face a family of thirteen, left orphaned at an early age—will always 
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interest students of human nature. She is indeed so successful 
in making these characters live that to many readers the Mays, 
Underwoods and Merrifields are as much their own familiar friends 
as the Bennetts, the Grantlys, and the ladies of Cranford. We 
seem to know them all, and the Victorian atmosphere in which 
they move becomes real to us as we follow their varying fortunes, 

It is indeed certain that anyone who wishes to know what daily 
life was like in hundreds of quiet manor-houses and parsonages 
scattered up and down the country in the middle of the last century, 
especially those that came under the influence of the Oxford Move- 
ment, cannot do better than take a course of Miss Yonge. No 
doubt she was too strict in her outlook to be entirely typical. 
We find it hard to believe, for instance, that in the most sheltered 
Victorian home so extreme a standard of propriety reigned as to 
make it incorrect for a young girl flanked by several brothers 
and sisters and an elderly governess to ask a young man to join 
her in a country walk. We seem to remember Miss Broughton’s 
heroines—not so much later—the croquet parties and the moon- 
light walks in Trollope’s Small House at Allington; life, even in 
those days, was surely not always so rigid. But The Daisy Chain, 
in which this episode occurs, is all the same one of Miss Yonge’s 
best books and Dr. May, the father of the family, not only one of 
her most lovable characters, but also one of the best studies of a 
country physician to be found in fiction. The Pillars of the House 
is another of her great successes. The modern reader will probably 
have to overcome a certain initial prejudice in contemplating this 
immense family, the thirteen children of a consumptive father, 
produced in rapid succession and in total defiance of either financial 
or eugenic considerations! But, how well all the thirteen are 
drawn! Every one of them lives in these pages, not least, the 
black sheep of the family, Edgar, who, in his reaction from the 
narrow standards of his family, his artistic temperament, his good 
looks and his moral instability, is ‘ convincing’ from first to last. 
So again is the parson, Clement, to whom we have already referred, 
and most of all the eldest brother, Felix, who bears the burden of 
the whole family and sees them safely into port and who, though 
a Christian layman of the best type, is by no means represented 
as a stained-glass saint—he has his weaknesses, and his limitations, 
and we are fully aware of them. But he and his sister Cherry; 
Dr. May and his daughter Ethel; Theodora Martindale in Hearts- 
ease ; the ‘ young stepmother’ herself, Mrs. Frost in Dynevor Terrace ; 
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Mr. Clare and Rachel in the Clever Woman of the Family, are perhaps 
the characters in Miss Yonge’s work who are most alive to us 
to-day ; they are real creations, whose vitality is independent of 
the narrow provincial setting in which they are placed and they 
have a permanent place in the affections of her readers. 

Heartsease is spoilt by over-sentimentality, especially in the 
character of John Martindale’s lady-love, who dies in early youth 
after having most unnecessarily refused to marry him in order to 
devote herself to an imbecile grandfather—and appears to have 
been altogether one of those women so dear to Miss Yonge, who 
had ‘la manie de se sacrifier.’ A ‘luminous cross’ and a some- 
what tiresome memory are all that remain of her. But the young 
gitl who is the heroine, Violet, is a very real person, and the most 
modern of young wives can sympathise with her when she cries 
over the weekly books! Her husband, Arthur Martindale, is also 
very well drawn, in his irresponsible selfishness and yet his real 
goodness of heart. We are grateful to Miss Yonge for leaving him 
alive and a reformed character at the end, instead of condemning 
him to an early grave. 

It is an interesting speculation how far some of the character- 
istics of Miss Yonge’s books are due to the Oxford Movement, in 
which she was so deeply involved, and how much came from her- 
self. In many ways, no doubt, she was so directly influenced by 
her devotion to Keble and others of his school as hardly to be 
capable of independent judgment, and that influence occasionally 
too much strengthened her innate tendency to what we should 
now consider an old-maidish prudishness. We learn, for instance, 
that a sentence in Heartsease where Theodora says she really has a 
heart, not only a machine for pumping blood !—was cut out on 
his advice, as being ‘ coarse.’ But the question goes deeper than 
this. All through Miss Yonge’s novels there is a curious distrust 
of any worldly enjoyment and indeed of any worldly ambition, as 
inconsistent with the Christian profession. We are often reminded 
of the ‘ it will end in tears’ of our childhood, whenever there is a 
great outbreak of high spirits or of wild fun and amusement, in 
the family life of the characters. And, in the Daisy Chain, Margaret 
prays to be delivered from ‘ any too confident joy ’ in her engage- 
ment. Bagehot has a sentence somewhere, & propos of a certain 
school of moralists, as preaching mainly ‘ Above all things never 
do what you like, for nothing is so bad for anybody as that,’ which 
constantly recurs to one’s mind in reading Miss Yonge. In the 
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choice of a career, she seems to think that even any very strong 
bent is to be discouraged, as being ‘ all ambition,’-—as when Norman 
in the Daisy Chain, who was evidently cut out for a distinguished 
political career at home, is made to become a Colonial Archdeacon ; 
or Lancelot, in the Pillars of the House, who is represented as pos- 
sessing a uniquely beautiful voice, is induced to give up an artistic 
career for that of a country bookseller. The sense of probation, 
of trial, of the many pitfalls that wait upon the Christian in his 
pilgrimage through life is never absent from her mind; but as, 
fortunately for her readers, the artist in her did very often, though 
not always, overpower the moralist, the pictures of life that she 
draws are all the same far from being sombre or sad. One wonders 
though how far this whole attitude of mind did affect the Tractarian 
point of view. A woman, herself brought up in the best Tractarian 
traditions, told the writer that she was certain that in her own 
religious education too much stress had been laid on the sense of 
sin, on dutifulness, on the need for Church observances, tending 
rather to become ends themselves, and too little on loving-kindness, 
and on the inevitableness of joy for the real believer. 

* How long and earnestly must you pray,’ asks Newman in one 
of his Anglican sermons, ‘ how many years must you pass in careful 
obedience, before you have any right to lay aside sadness, and to 
rejoice in the Lord ? ’ and later, ‘ this dark view of the world is the 
ultimate true view of human life.’ It is probably the reaction 
from all this that partly accounts for such religious movements as 
that of Christian Science, with its denial of the very existence 
of sin and suffering, and for what would be to some of us the some- 
what oppressive jollity and hilarity that appears to characterise 
the ‘ house-parties ’ of the Oxford Groups. It is of course possible 
to push the reaction too far and, after all, it remains to be seen 
whether either religion or morals will benefit if, and when, as some 
of our latter-day prophets seem so joyfully to anticipate—the 
whole idea of fear and of awe has been eliminated from religion and 
all idea of duty from morality. The truth, here as elsewhere. 
probably lies between the two—a view which, though it may not 
commend itself to the ardent spirits of our day, is perhaps in 
harmony with the general position of the Church of England. 
The way of salvation for members of that Church is, we know, to 
be found in the via media and in avoiding the ‘ falsehood of ex- 
tremes.’ And it is satisfactory to know that with this conclusion, 
at any rate, Charlotte Yonge would be in entire agreement. 




















THE WANDERER: A LEGEND. 
BY L. CAHILL. 


Once there was a man who climbed a high mountain, but he could 
not live in the rarefied air, and he was very tired when he came 
to earth again. So he went and lay down under the sea. It was 
cool and dark, but the weight oppressed him. Moreover his friends 
stood on the shore and threw stones; also little fishes nibbled 
his hair, and the restlessness of the ocean troubled his spirit. 

So he swam away to find a dark cave to hide in, but on the way 
he passed through shallow water where a sunbeam struck down. 
He caught it and laughed, and joy rose in his heart. 

‘I will go back to the world of cities and crowds,’ he said. ‘I 
will show them this lovely thing I have found, and it will make them 
happy too.’ 

He swam to the surface, eager to share the gay life that shone 
from the sunbeam he had caught. He called to his friends, but 
they had shut themselves up in tight houses of stone. He looked 
over the land and it was desolate: land and sea were cold and 
grey. He opened his hand to find comfort in the sunbeam he 
had caught: his hand was empty. 

He cast himself down on the bare seashore, and wept for a night 
and a day. Then he got up from his bitter isolation and went 
towards the city. 

‘I have nothing to give them after all,’ he said. ‘I am of no 
account. Perhaps they will give me a crust of bread, and let me 
sweep their streets.’ 

He entered the city, and a beggar at the gate called him friend 
and offered him bread, and his heart was warmed. 

It was a very old grey city. The walls were grey, the skies 
were grey, and the people were grey. 

‘Oh, heavy, heavy city!’ he thought. ‘Oh, weight of misery 
and sorrow! Where is the merrymaking? Which of the people 
here know light and life ?’ 

He sat down sorrowfully on a cold stone seat. It chilled him 
and he shivered. But at the same moment a bird began to sing. 
He listened, and warmth and love flooded his heart. The bird 
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was singing in a lilac bush, and a sudden shaft of sunlight lit the 
tree. The man laughed. 

‘Why do you laugh?’ asked a passer-by. . 

‘I don’t know,’ said the man, ‘ but I think I felt God smiling,’ 

He got up and went on his way, and far, far within him, his 
heart echoed the happy song of the bird. 

He thought a change had come over the greyness of the city, 
Men and women spoke kindly, and smiled on him. They gave 
him food and shelter, and when he sat under the lilac bush or 
on a doorstep, they crowded round him in a friendly way, and 
the greyness in their tired faces warmed to the colour of life. 

He thought of the sunbeam that once he had caught, and 
mourned its loss, for he wished he might have shared its colour 
and light with all these friends. 

One day an old priest approached him. 

‘ Permit me, my son, to warm my old hands, for they are cold,’ 
he said. 

‘You mock me,’ said the man. ‘I have no fire.’ 

‘I do not mock,’ said the old man gently. ‘There is a ray of 
sunshine in your heart. I feel its warmth; it escaped from your 
hand that day in the sea, but it found sanctuary in your heart, 
That is why the people come to you. They warm their hands at 
the Eternal Fire.’ 

‘I did not know,’ said the man humbly. ‘It is not mine.’ 

‘No,’ said the Priest. ‘It is not yours. It is the Light of 
God, and no man knows where it may shine.’ 

‘ Will it ever go out?’ asked the man anxiously. 

‘Never,’ said the Priest. ‘It may go from you. Yours is a 
mortal habitation ; you harbour the Eternal for a passing moment. 
But already it has kindled fires in other hearts. Have you not 
seen how the greyness has lifted from many faces here? Be tran- 
quil, my son. Keep yourself from pride and corruption. When 
the desert blossomed like a rose, was it the desert’s doing, or God’s ? 
Peace be with thee. Thou hast warmed my hands and my heart. 
Thanks be to God, whose ways are inscrutable.’ 

The man bowed his head, and the Priest went his way. 

The birds sang on, and the earth was alive with a myriad voices 
and movements. At the heart of all things was the Peace that is 
Life and Love. 
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RIVERSIDE MEETINGS WITH THE OTTER. 


BY A. S. FRANK. 

Something moves in the twilight’s gloom, 

A dark form silently glides from sight, 

Faint ripples spread o’er the quiet pool, 

And again I’m alone in the growing night. 
Tae otter is a shy, elusive creature. Usually he hides from man 
during the daylight hours amongst rocks, in any tangled mass of 
riverside débris deposited by a flood, or, more often, in a safe holt 
deep amongst the roots of some gnarled old willow-tree growing 
from the river-bank. Emerging at dusk he carries on his activities 
during the hours of darkness. 

In unfrequented places, however, the otter often ventures abroad 
by day. He is then rarely found far from water into which he 
glides at the first sign of danger. This is done so unobtrusively 
that one has to be very quick-witted and observant to notice the 
action, even when his presence is suspected. Being equipped with 
a wonderfully keen sense of smell and with his powers of sight and 
hearing well developed, the otter usually detects the presence of 
any human intruder before the latter becomes aware of him. The 
otter then silently disappears leaving the stranger in possession, 
quite unaware that he has been within an ace of exchanging 
intimacies with such an interesting creature as our friend Lutra. 
Hence it is possible for one not familiar with his ways to spend 
much time by the side of water frequented by the otter without 
making his acquaintance. 

Fishing for trout one June midday I had reached a place where 
the water leaves a large pool and for some distance runs in a knee- 
deep, rippling stream over a broad bed of gleaming yellow gravel. 
Such a stream is dear to the heart of an angler when the trout are 
rising. Wading in midstream, I was in the act of transferring a 
fish from net to basket when I became aware of some animal coming 
along the riverside footpath, partly screened from me by a slight 
fringe of alder bushes. Thinking it was probably a dog I took 
little notice until it passed a gap between two bushes. Here it 
was in full view and I saw it was a large otter. I stood perfectly 
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still as it passed along the path and continued down to a long, 
deep pool a hundred yards below. Here it entered the water 
and commenced to fish, being at once joined by a second otter 
which may already have been in the pool before my arrival. The 
two continued to dive, coming to the surface at short intervals, 
Unfortunately I was too far away to see the result of their fishing 
operations. The trout were still rising in the stream, so I again 
gave my attention to them. A few minutes later, when I once 
more looked for the otters they had gone. 

One evening in April, just before dusk, when the woodcock 
nesting in the adjoining woods were taking their short evening 
flight, I was walking along the river-bank. As I drew nearly 
abreast of one pool my eye was caught by two dark objects standing 
motionless in the water. A glance told me they were otters and 
I ‘froze’ instantly to watch the unusual sight. Though partly 
screened by a tree I realised that the observation could not be a 
lengthy one as the slight breeze was blowing almost directly from 
me to them. 

When first seen the two were standing facing each other. I 
had just time to see that on a patch of sand on the opposite side 
were two half-grown cubs apparently watching their elders when 
the two adults sprang into rapid motion and to my astonishment 
transformed themselves into a good imitation of a paddle-wheel 
churning the water into spray. They were revolving vertically ina 
close circle, each one in turn appearing above the surface, showing 
for a moment half out of water and disappearing again, the head 
of one following the tail of the other as though connected to it. 
They appeared to be indulging in some kind of game entered into 
in a spirit of fun. Meanwhile the white spray flew in all directions 
and the water disturbance created turmoil all over the lower part 
of the pool. 

I was not given long to watch this performance however. My 
scent, or that of my dog, must have reached the performers in 
spite of their active preoccupation. The motion ceased abruptly. 
the otters disappeared and the water disturbance died down. 
Presently a head quietly appeared above the now-placid surface 
searching for the source of danger. A signal, not detected by 
me, was apparently given to the cubs, for both slid into the water 
and disappeared. The head was then withdrawn. 

A keen watch was kept for the least sign of movement at either 
end of the pool. A strong stream ran into the head of the pool 
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and half-way down this a large rock projected. Close in by the 
side of this rock was a small eddy where the water was comparatively 
calm. From this eddy I saw a head emerge momentarily, take in 
the situation and disappear. Not the slightest sign of further 
movement was seen, but I was soon convinced that the otter 
family had left the pool. 

In June some years ago, I set off in early evening to try for a 
salmon which I knew to be in a pool a mile above my house. In 
view of the low and clear state of the water I had elected to use 
prawn. On one side of the pool is a ledge of slate rock behind 
which is a high shale bank with trees growing on the top. Thus, 
standing on the ledge close to the water this bank formed a back- 
ground enabling me to work the prawn over the ‘lie’ of the fish 
without any risk of being seen. 

Whilst thus occupied, working the prawn in the stream, with a 
slow, up-and-down motion of the rod point, I became aware of a 
V-shaped ripple—just such a water disturbance as is made by a 
large salmon forcing his way upstream against the current—coming 
up from the pool below. I knew that in the conditions prevailing, 
a salmon was not likely to be moving from one pool to another, 
so, thoroughly puzzled—the possibility that it might be an otter 
did not occur to me—I continued to work the prawn in midstream 
directly in the path of the advancing disturbance. I was quite 
prepared to feel a pull at the line. Instead, without preliminary 
warning, the head and neck of an otter appeared above the surface 
of the water almost under the point of my rod, the otter holding 
the prawn crosswise between his teeth. 

Wearing grey tweeds and having the shale bank at my back, 
the otter failed to see me, but obviously concentrated all his atten- 
tion on the strange object he held in his mouth. For some moments 
I watched intently, wondering what would happen next. Then, 
fearing the otter would detect my presence, drop the bait and dive, 
I raised the rod point smartly in an attempt to hook it. The 
action merely pulled the prawn out of the otter’s mouth. The 
latter dived instantly and though the water was so low and com- 
paratively still I was unable to detect the slightest indication to 
show in which direction he had gone. This ability of the otter to 
disappear without trace even in still water is one of his peculiarities 
and must be due in large measure to perfect streamlining of his 
body. There was a curious contrast between the water disturbance 
of his under-water approach when unaware of my presence and 
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the complete absence of any noticeable disturbance as he dis. 
appeared after being alarmed, indicating a difference in his mode 
of underwater progression in the two cases. 

On another occasion, I was standing on a large flat rock, spin. 
ning & minnow in the stream which ran past it. Pausing a moment, 
I noticed that my spaniel was investigating, with marked interest, 
a hole beneath the rock on which I stood. Suddenly, an otter 
bolted from beneath the rock, sprang into the stream and dis- 
appeared. Investigation revealed quite a snug retreat beneath 
the rock. I have also seen otters bolted in a similar way from 
accumulations of riverside débris. 

An amusing instance of an otter lying in an unexpected place 
occurred last hunting season when the local foxhounds met in our 
neighbourhood and found a fox in a covert not very far from the 
river. Hounds in full cry were streaming away across a neigh- 
bouring field, when two of their number, who had been hunting 
some outlying whins, taking a short cut to rejoin their comrades, 
crossed the corner of this field. Here a tree, overturned by a gale, 
had been allowed to lie and had accumulated around it a dense 
crop of brambles, thistles and other rubbish, forming a small thicket. 

From the midst of this a sudden hullabaloo arose. An otter 
burst forth from the thicket, making a bee-line for the river closely 
pursued by the two hounds, these being quickly joined by others 
which turned aside from the line of the fox on viewing this fresh 
quarry. The otter made good his point, reaching the water with 
only a few yards in hand. In he plunged, leaving a little group of 
hounds on the bank, gazing intently into the water where the otter 
had disappeared, ere they obeyed the huntsman’s summons and 
turned again to the real business of the day. 

My home stands on the river-bank, and from the garden a foot- 
bridge leads to an island about half an acre in extent. Above this 
island a large dam provides water for driving a mill just across the 
river. Water flowing over the weir passes down on either side of 
the island. After rain, when the river is in spate, it is an interesting 
sight to watch the salmon and sea-trout ascending the weir against 
the force of the down-coming water. I love to watch this spectacle, 
gauging the extent of the ‘run’ of fish and so the possibilities of 
sport when the water becomes normal again. 

Late one evening, when a small ‘ run ’ of fish was taking place, I 
crossed this footbridge. On reaching the far side my nine-months- 
old spaniel began at once to take marked interest in the scent of 
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some animal which had crossed the island. It being dusk, the 
time when rats begin to move about the riverside, beyond calling 
him to me I took little notice. At the top end of the island is a 
low retaining wall, to break the force of the water in flood-time, 
and at the foot of this, between the two streams of water from the 
weir, a small bed of stones and gravel. 

As I stood well back from this wall watching for signs of upward- 
moving fish, the dog trotted to the edge and I saw him prick his 
ears as he stood looking down. at some creature hidden from my 
sight. As I watched, a dark form moved out on to the gravel- 
bed which I recognised as an otter. The dog had no experience 
of otters but moved by curiosity he jumped down on to the gravel 
and trotted after it. The noise of the descending water drowned 
any sound the dog made, while the breeze carried his scent directly 
away from the otter. Consequently it was only when the dog’s 
inquisitive nose appeared actually to touch the otter’s hind-quarters 
that it turned its head abruptly, saw the dog and, greatly alarmed, 
sprang into the swirling water. It must be rare indeed for such a 
wideawake creature as the otter to be taken so completely off 
his guard. 

In broad daylight one evening, rod in hand I passed round a 
group of riverside rocks and noted a sudden swirl at the tail of a 
pool as I came into view. The motion was so rapid that, had it 
not been for other evidence in the form of a tiny creature left swim- 
ming in the strong current, I might have been uncertain whether 
it had been caused by an otter, or a fish. The small swimmer, 
however, looked suspiciously like an otter cub, and my suspicion 
became a certainty when the little fellow, feeling he was making 
slow progress against the rapid flow of the stream, scrambled out 
on to a ridge of moss-grown rock which projected an inch or two 
above the surface in midstream. The cub was not much larger 
than a water-vole. For some moments he rested, in doubt as to 
what he should do, then abandoning his up-stream ambitions he 
boldly struck out for the far bank. Partly by his own efforts and 
partly carried by the flow of the water he reached some half-sub- 
merged rocks downstream amongst which he was lost to sight and 
where he probably rejoined the other members of his family. 

The period at which otter cubs are born appears to vary greatly. 
As in this case I have seen quite young cubs in June, yet on the 
other hand I once saw some well-grown cubs as early as the end of 
March. These latter would appear to have been born in January. 
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This no doubt is exceptionally early, but it indicates a wide dis. 
parity between the times at which the cubs are produced. 

More than one writer has stated that an otter having killed a 
salmon and satisfied his hunger, never again returns to the fish, 
This is quite contrary to my experience. My observations go to 
prove that if the fish is left undisturbed the otter frequently visits 
it the following night. I have known an otter to return on four 
successive nights. Also an otter will sometimes feed upon salmon 
which have died from natural causes. There is considerable mor- 
tality amongst salmon in the winter months and I have several 
times examined a dead fish and subsequently found that an otter 
had eaten portions of it. 

I once witnessed an attempt to trap an otter the sequel to 
which was of great interest. The individual concerned showed 
me a salmon on the gravel-bed below his garden, freshly killed by 
an otter. It was a large male fish of 18 lb. weight, somewhat red 
and it carried the healed scar of a large wound in the centre of the 
right side—possibly the work of a seal. It had been a terrible 
wound and I expressed surprise that the fish should have survived 
it. The otter had eaten the usual small portion from the shoulder 
of the fish. 

A strong steel trap had been set on either side of the fish, the 
chain of each trap being fastened by means of stout wire to tree 
roots in the river-bank. Next day one of the traps was sprung, 
the chain and wire being pulled out to the full extent, a few hairs 
remaining in the jaws of the trap to show that an otter had been 
caught but by powerful exertions had freed himself. The traps 
were reset, though I, myself, was convinced that the otter would 
not return. I was surprised, therefore, when told next day that 
though the traps had not been sprung the fish had disappeared. 

It was suggested that the fish had been removed by human 
agency. Not satisfied with this explanation, I searched the river- 
side and three hundred yards downstream, dragged out on a sandy 
spot beside a pool, I found the fish. Size, sex and colour were the 
same, but above all it carried that peculiar scar which we had 
commented upon when the fish was first examined and which made 
a mistake in identity impossible. The sand about it carried the 
prints of two otters and both appeared to have fed upon the fish. 
Considerable intelligence must have been used in removing the 
fish without striking either of the traps, but still more must it 
have required great nerve on their part after they had learned the 
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nature of the traps. That they knew this was, I think, proved 
by the distance they had taken the fish, passing through two pools 
on the way and reaching the third pool ere they were satisfied 
that they had safely left all danger behind. I know of no other 
instance of fish being removed in this way by otters. 

Returning homewards at dusk one evening I came to the top 
of the mill dam already mentioned. From here I could look down 
this still stretch-of water and I noted a slight disturbance where 
some creature beneath the bank was creating a series of ripples. 
Water-voles and moorhens frequently make such ripples, but I sus- 
pected from indications I had seen that an otter was frequenting 
this piece of water. Marking the precise spot with care I made a 
wide detour and approached the place with extreme caution. 

A fringe of alder bushes grows along the water-side and on 
peeping over the low bank, being screened by one of these, I was 
rewarded by seeing an otter in the act of eating an eel. For once 
the slight breeze was in my favour and did not make my presence 
known. In a few moments the meal was finished. The otter 
then took to the water and swam round in a wide circle beneath 
the surface, a constant stream of bubbles rising to mark its pro- 
gress. The mill dam contained some good trout and the water 
disturbance showéd where first one and then another shot away 
at top speed on becoming aware of the otter’s approach. 

Avoiding the far bank, the otter completed the circle without 
coming to the surface and emerged, its fur shining with reflected 
light as the water ran from it, at the point where it had entered. 
Then in some way it detected my presence so close to it and in 
sudden panic it ‘ flopped’ into the water with a splash as a vole 
does, and was gone. Several times at dusk I have seen otters at 
work in this quiet stretch of water, but have never been able to 
watch them satisfactorily. 

The otter is, of course, most frequently encountered by the 
riverside in the half-light of dusk when conditions make it impossible 
to obtain anything but the vaguest observation of him. Often an 
indistinct memory of a dim, dark form moving amidst the uncertain 
shadows by the water’s edge, followed perhaps, by a series of 
ripples on the surface of the stream to indicate that he has taken 
to the water, are the only impressions the observer retains of such 
& meeting. 

The food of the otter is not confined to fish, as so many people 
suppose, but is quite varied. Eels, frogs, worms, water-voles, an 
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occasional rat and, be it whispered, sometimes a young rabbit, all 
come into his bill of fare. That he will, on occasion, eat flesh in 
other forms I have had more than one opportunity of proving, 

Thus one evening I was waiting beside a deep sluggish stretch 
of water for wild duck. Presently a single mallard, flying over- 
head, was shot and fell in the centre of the river. Having no dog 
with me I had perforce to wait in the hope that the bird would 
drift within reach of the bank. Ten minutes later the duck had 
merely drifted a few yards down-stream. Feeling very cold and 
becoming impatient I walked some distance along the river-bank, 
returning within twenty minutes. 

It was already dusk when the duck was shot. Night had 
now descended on the countryside. Only in the reflection of what 
was left of the after-glow could any object on the water be seen. 
When trying to locate the dead duck I saw faintly two dark objects 
together on the surface, and some slight water disturbance around 
them. In order to see more clearly I moved along the bank to 
get them in the centre of the faint reflected light. This movement 
no doubt caused what followed, for there was a slight commotion 
in the water and when I looked again both objects had disappeared. 
Watching intently I presently saw what I expected. A hardly per- 
ceptible ripple arose and spread from under a low-growing clump 
of willow bushes on the far bank. Some creature had dived with 
the dead duck and had emerged under cover of these bushes. 

I was so interested that on the morrow I made it my business 
to investigate those willows. Beneath them in the soft mud were 
the footprints of an otter and a few feet away I found the partly 
eaten remains of the mallard duck. 

From time to time when trout fishing in spring, I have found 
the remains of quite young rabbits on rocks in mid-stream where 
all the evidence pointed to the otter as being the culprit. Some 
years ago, in autumn, I came upon a full-grown rabbit, recently 
killed and partly eaten, lying at the water’s edge. At first glance 
it appeared to be the work of a stoat, but I was puzzled to know 
why it had been left half in and half out of the water. The char- 
acter of the ground was such that it carried no footprints. 

On walking away from the spot, my young dog picked up 
the rabbit and had carried it some distance before I was aware 
of the fact. I then persuaded him to put it down. Next day I 
was puzzled to find the remains of apparently the same rabbit in 
exactly the same place as when first found, a further portion of 
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it having been consumed. As the hinder parts still remained un- 
touched I myself removed it this time and placed it in the centre of a 
patch of damp sand not far away so that if any animal approached 
it the sand could be relied upon to retain its footprints. 

Curiosity took me back next day, and with a feeling of satis- 
faction I found the remains again reposing where I had first seen 
them, the flesh of one of the hind legs now having been eaten. 
The sand carried the unmistakable five-toed footprints of an otter. 

Rabbits were plentiful there and during the ensuing winter 
months I found the remains of no less than fourteen adult rabbits 
within fifty yards of this same place, all probably killed by the 
same otter. I do not know how, or where they were caught—.e. 
whether in the open field, or in their burrows—but each one was 
taken to the water’s edge before the otter began its meal. No 
doubt this gave it a sense of security during the meal as if dis- 
turbed the otter could instantly take to the water. 

Each rabbit provided the otter with food for four nights. The 
heart, lungs and liver were always eaten first, then the flesh of 
the fore-legs, that of the hind-legs being the last to be consumed. 
The head, skin, entrails and bones were discarded, the skin being 
pushed back bit by bit from the flesh as the feeding proceeded, 
until at the end it was practically inside out. 

Remembering my first experience I several times carried the 
kill to some part of the adjoining field, leaving it amongst the grass, 
on occasions as much as a hundred yards from the river, but the 
otter always found it and carried it back again. I have often won- 
dered if it made a systematic search of the field or whether it followed 
the scent of my footprints until it came to where I had deposited 
the remains. 

The body of one other adult rabbit, killed and partly eaten in 
the same way, I discovered by the riverside the following spring 
half a mile below the usual place, no doubt the work of the same 
otter. Since then I have seen no evidence of otters killing adult 
rabbits. 

Otters wander far at night, often even moving overland from 
one piece of water to another and I have seen several cases re- 
corded where an otter has been killed by train or car several miles 
from any river or lake. 

On each stream used by otters are certain calling places which 
every otter passing up or down seems to visit. Only a short dis- 
tance below my house is one such place, a small patch of sand by 
VOL, 150.—No, 896, 14 
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the riverside. A brief inspection of this will show if an otter hag 
recently been in the vicinity. Another such calling place is a flat. 
topped rock in midstream half a mile higher up the river. 

The otter is a dainty, rather than a gross, feeder. In proportion 
to his size, he has a small appetite. Though weighing severa] 
times as much as the average domestic cat he appears to require 
little more food than a cat eats. I have examined salmon after 
an otter has enjoyed an uninterrupted meal and the portion of 
flesh removed is little more than a cat would consume if given g 
similar opportunity. Also in the case of the rabbits already re. 
ferred to, a cat would probably have finished each one in less time 
than that taken by the otter. 

I have found many anglers to be under the impression that 
the otter lives almost exclusively on salmon and trout. This is 
very far from being the case, so much so in fact that my personal 
opinion is that otters do little harm to a fishery and should not 
be destroyed. I do not deny that they take an occasional salmon, 
but their favourite food appears to be the eel. The otter certainly 
eats quantities of eels. My experience and observations suggest 
that the eel is one of the most destructive enemies the salmon has, 
This destruction, moreover, goes on unnoticed by the average angler, 
The eel, undoubtedly, is a relentless destroyer of young fish and 
if the angler would systematically examine the stomach contents 
of any eels caught he would begin to realise that these fish consume 
large quantities of young salmon and trout. 

By destroying the eel the otter is doing valuable work in the 
way of preservation of these immature fish. Many of these through 
his efforts are given a chance to survive and grow to maturity. 
The otter, therefore, may be forgiven the taking of an occasional 
salmon. One can regard this as his reward for the persistent war- 
fare he wages against the salmon’s more destructive enemy, the eel. 
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MALAY ‘ HAMLET,’ 
BY C. S. DURST. 


TamrE have been many versions of Hamlet written. The play 
has been staged in many ways—in many dresses. There was one 
version that might have been seen some eighteen years ago on 
the other side of the world, perhaps it still may be. The theatre 
in which the performance took place had been built by an enter- 
prising Chinaman. Usually it served as a cinema and portrayed 
on its screen American films interspersed with Pathe’s Gazette 
and coloured travel pictures before the eyes of a mixed audience. 
The house would be thronged with all the conglomerate nationali- 
ties that have drifted to that land of rubber and tin; swarthy 
Tamils of Southern India, who work on the estates, thin, ill- 
physiqued and servile; Chinese miners, opium-wasted, jabbering 
in sing-song voices, blue-trousered, broad-hatted; Malays, gaily 
be-saronged, mild-eyed, pleasant-mannered ; Javanese, more sturdy, 
but showing their Malay race characteristics in the form of their 
features ; here and there the white draperies of a half-clad Chitty, 
or the ‘ European’ clothes of a Japanese shopkeeper. 

Once or twice in the year the cinema would be transformed 
for a week or fortnight and the screen would be banished to give 
place to a stage, when Inche Puteh’s repertory company visited 
the town. The plays were generally of the fairy-story type or 
the romances that figure so largely in Malay literature, the hero 
a beautiful prince, the heroine a mermaid, in whose palace at 
the bottom of the ocean the action took place. But of necessity 
in every play there was a Tamil servant, a funny man whose 
humour was of the broadest and most homely. Being a Malay, 
as were all the actors and actresses, he blackened his face to an 
even deeper jet and spoke in the peculiar pidgin Malay, the lingua 
franca of all the nationalities. Sooner or later in every play he 
was sure to be fined by his master with such frequency that at 
the end of the week his wages were a minus quantity and he owed 
his master money. 

But the pride of all the programme was Hamlet; Hamlet trans- 
lated and amended by a Malay schoolmaster. It was placarded 
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about the streets on bold bills, some in English, ‘ Hamlet, with 
Miss Gray ’"—for Puteh may be translated Gray in English—‘ ag 
Ophelia.’ 

How Shakespeare would haye enjoyed it! The Prince of Den- 
mark was not left out, but new characters were introduced, the 
which Shakespeare never contemplated. The play was improved 
and brought up to date almost beyond recognition; Ophelis 
lamented before a back scene of jungle with a painted tiger in 
one corner ; the final scene was enacted with all reality, and Hamlet 
and Laertes fought, not with swords, but revolvers of the latest 
pattern. 

But what evidently took the translator’s fancy was the ghost, 
Here, he seems to have said, here is material wasted. A ghost 
is good, but ghosts are better. Let us have ghosts by all means, 
many ghosts. So they rose by a round half-dozen on every side 
of the stage. The distracted Hamlet raved at each in turn. His 
every movement was dogged by ghosts. Whenever he escaped 
from one ghost he was embroiled with another. Till finally in 
despair he rushed to the telephone and rang furiously for the 
Inspector of Police. Shade of Shakespeare! the Policeman came, 
no Dogberry or Verges, but a Malay dressed as a European Police 
Inspector, who made notes in a gigantic book. It brought down 
the house. That was indeed wit the natives could understand. 
He spoke with many mistakes in the language. He fumbled and 
took notes long and elaborately, till suddenly all six ghosts in 
a band leaped on him and he fied. 

So Shakespeare is transformed. The curtain at last descended 
on a scene of greater bloodshed than even Shakespeare ever dreamed. 
The theatre resounded with applause. The actors took their call. 
Suddenly silence fell on the audience and Inche Puteh wailed 
with a shrill voice in English ‘ I—-yep—i—yeddy—i—yeh.’ The 
house rocked. Not only had an English play been performed, 
but an English song had been sung. It was the real thing. 
























FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 
BY JEFFERY MARSTON. 


‘ATTENDONS votre arrivée avec impatience, Angéle.’ 

Such was the gracious answer to our telegram of self-invitation. 

‘How nicely put!’ said D, who had read it over my shoulder. 
‘But are you really sure that it will be all right for the two of us 
to turn up at midday? She may not be able to manage lunch for 
us. Perhaps we ought to have something on the way and arrive 
a little later.’ 

‘I can think of nothing that would insult her more,’ I replied 
with conviction. ‘She is probably planning the lunch at this very 
moment and will certainly spend to-morrow morning preparing 
it to perfection.’ 

‘Well, you know best.’ 

Encouraged by this surprising admission, I said : 

‘In this case, anyway, I do. And let me tell you this. You 
have no need whatever to be anxious about our reception there.’ 

‘I’m not anxious—about yours. But for me it’s different. 
There is no reason why she should welcome me with any enthusiasm. 
She may resent my coming, perhaps. After all, it wasn’t my life 
she saved. I have never even seen her.’ 

‘If you had, you’d know better,’ I retorted. ‘She will take 
you straight to her heart, my dear.’ 

‘But why should she ?’ 

‘Because she’s Angéle,’ I answered. ‘And because you are 
you,’ I added, with equal truth. 

Being in Paris, we had seen our chance to pay a visit of thanks- 
giving which had been in our minds for more than a decade. We 
had discovered that by taking train to Aulnoye, which is the point 
where the lines to Brussels and Cologne diverge, we could spend 
three hours at Bavay and be back in Paris in time for dinner. So 
we had wired. And here was the answer: we were awaited ‘ with 
impatience.’ . . . 


1* Angéle, Goddess of Kindliness.’ A tribute, by Jeffery E. Jeffery, was 
published in the Connait, Macazinz, March, 1920. Its first words were, ‘ This 
is a true story’; its last, ‘Their number will grow and grow until at last they 
light the world—a new world where Human Kindliness reigns supreme.’ 
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While the train bore us swiftly up the valley of the Oise, D divided 

her attention between her book and the passing landscape and 
tactfully left me to my thoughts. Memories, vivid enough in 
patches but jumbled, came flooding back. It was nearly fifteen 
years since I had seen Angéle. On a crisp December morning, 
a month or so after the Armistice, I had driven over to Bavay from 
this very Aulnoye to which we were now travelling, on purpose to 
seek her out and to pay homage to her. I had found her—care- 
worn, emaciated, impoverished as a result of four years of virtual 
captivity in her own town, but with her spirit unbroken. It was 
a meeting impossible to forget. 

From then onwards I had never lost touch with her. I knew 
the main outlines of her life since the War. Her husband, mobilised 
at forty-two years of age in 1914 and completely cut off from her, 
of course, until the end, had come through safely and had set himself 
to rebuild his shattered business, There had been ups and downs: 
a hard struggle for the first few years, then a period of mild pros- 
perity during which they had moved to a larger house, and then 
the economic slump had renewed their difficulties. She had borne 
a son in 1923; he was old enough now to be a pupil at the College 
which I could remember only as a hospital. All this I knew from 
her occasional letters. And from snapshots which she had sent 
me I knew that she had grown stout. Fifteen years! She would 
be nearing fifty by now. But in herself she would not have changed. 
She would be the same Angéle—imperishably the same. For even 
Time dare not tamper with a character that has been wrought by 
God. 

When exactly did I first see her? ... Behind a straggling 
hedge, six guns in line were being served with drillbook precision. 
German shrapnel was cracking spitefully overhead. Our first taste 
of war, infact. (But the battle of Mons had begun the day before.) 
A breech block jammed. ‘ Prise it open with a handspike, sir ’— 
Sergeant Nelson’s suggestion, I remember. He was to win his V.C. 
on that day week, but was not destined to survive the War. I must 
have raised my head above the gun shield, for it was then that an 
invisible blacksmith struck me in the face with a sledge-hammer— 
or so it seemed. ... In bed in a chateau, plugged with morphia 
and wearing pyjamas belonging to a Prince! (de Créy, I learnt 
later). But only for an uneasy hour or two before I was hustled 
away in a car ‘because the Germans were coming.’... Un- 
consciousness... . A long ward with a triple row of beds set 
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close together and running its full length. A white-clad figure 
bending over me. Deft hands sponging away blood and filth. A 
gentle voice murmuring: ‘(a va un peu mieux, n’est-ce pas?’ 

Such was my first blurred vision of Angéle—on the morning of 
the 25th August, 1914. 

Hours—days *?—of oblivion. I lost all sense of time. My 
awakening was to a world which consisted of that triple row of 
beds, none empty now, and of devoted people ministering to stricken 
men. We were stranded in a country overrun by the enemy. We 
heard the sound of the guns besieging Maubeuge. ‘ Maubeuge can 
hold out for months if necessary,’ we told ourselves. ‘It is from 
there, perhaps, that our rescuers will come.’ But Maubeuge fell 
within the week. We depended, then, on rumours—all optimistic 
and all false... . 

I knew that my life was in danger. An abscess had formed in 
my throat where the shrapnel bullet had lodged and there was grave 
risk of septic pneumonia. They operated. Very weak, I lacked 
the strength of will to fight death. She fought it for me, fought 
it by my bedside for every minute of thirty-six hours straight on 
end—a woman with the courage of an Amazon, the touch of a 
magician, and the faith of a saint. It was Angéle who won that 
victory. 

Faith! They had it in very truth, those simple kindly souls 
who lavished their care upon us in that makeshift hospital. But 
Angéle outshone them all. When hope sank to a mere flicker she 
fanned it back to flame. When the enemy garrisoned the town and 
appointed a ‘governor,’ she openly scoffed at his statement that 
he expected to be there for a year. When we were assured that 
Paris had fallen she announced that that was only ‘ another German 
lie.” When men were in such agony that they craved the relief of 
death she willed them to cling obstinately to life. And courage! 
The stock of chloroform ran low and so-called ‘ minor’ operations 
had to be performed without it. It was she, nearly always, who 
would be called upon to hold some poor wretch’s hand while the 
knife sliced into his living, conscious flesh. 

Efficient, untiring, selfless she was in and out of the ward from 
six in the morning till any hour at night. No task was too trivial 
for her—and none too horrifying. No patient, however exacting, 
could ruffie her. No ill-tidings could shake her conviction that 
France would triumph in the end. She kept us hoping; and as 
the autumn weeks dragged by and some of us, at least, became 
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convalescent she inspired us, by the very force of her example, to 
be almost cheerful. She was beloved by us all, from the English 
lancer (a trumpeter of seventeen with half a shoulder shot away) 


who could understand only her smile to the bearded French colonel, - 


old enough to be her father, whose inherent pessimism she was wont 
to counter with unfailing chaff. 

But even she, with all her ingenuity and resource, could not 
avert our fate. In mid-October orders came that those of us who 
could be moved were to be evacuated to prisoners’ camps in Ger- 
many. They wept for us, the good people of Bavay, when the 
moment for parting came. Even she, even Angéle, lost her hold 
upon herself for once, and wept. 

‘Au revoir. Et bonne chance!’ she whispered. 

‘ Au revoir, bien chére Angéle. Que Dieu vous récompense!’ 

As I tramped, under escort, the fourteen weary kilometres to the 
station at Maubeuge, my dejection was lightened by one thought: 
that I had been honoured by her close friendship. I knew that 
though I could never repay her I should never forget her. 

Four months as a prisoner, repatriation, and then at the end 
of 1915, France again. But now the Western Front lay between 
me and Bavay and there was no possible means of communication. 
I was to have no further word from there for three more years. . . . 

Our train had left the Oise valley and was running through 
unfenced, closely cultivated country. A fair-sized town surmount- 
ing a hill appeared on our left. I roused myself from reverie. 

‘St. Quentin,’ I said, pointing. ‘It was being heavily shelled 
and was blazing to Heaven when I saw it last in 1918.’ 

D could not suppress a little shudder. She is the mother of 
young sons. 

We passed Le CAteau, where that historic decision to stand and 
fight was so heroically justified, and Landrecies, where a day earlier 
the Guards had turned at bay. Soon afterwards, in bright October 
sunshine, we alighted at Aulnoye. The driver of the solitary car 
in the station yard, with whom we tried to strike a bargain, was 
obdurate. 1.75 frs. per kilometre and 8 frs. an hour while waiting 
was his price, he said. He could have trebled it and not been 
refused ! 

‘ But is it a good car ? ’ D demanded, fixing him with a searching 
eye. She is an experienced traveller and believes in getting her 
money’s worth. 

‘It is what you see,’ he answered indifferently. 
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What we saw was not impressive, but our time was precious 
and we had no choice. As we rattled through the town I began 
to get my bearings. I remembered the look of the main street and 
was able to point out the cottage where I had been billeted during 
the Christmas after the Armistice—that riotous Christmas when 
our Divisional General, one of the few men who has ever become 
a legend in his own lifetime, performed the miraculous feat of 
drinking healths in every mess in his command, dining no less well 
than usual and then proceeding in state immediately afterwards 
to an important function ! 

We crossed the Sambre and presently were skirting the northern 
edge of the Forét de Mormal wherein parties of British soldiers, 
cut off from their units after Mons, had lain hidden for weeks. 
Then at last, a mile ahead on the other side of a valley, the church 
tower and the clustered roofs of Bavay came into view. Fifteen 
years ago when I, travelling that same road, had looked across the 
valley I had asked myself, I remember, if I should find Angéle 
altered. I did not ask that impious question now. For if she 
had come spiritually unscathed through those four years of suffering 
and humiliation and dread then fifteen years of humdrum domestic 
life could not have tarnished the beauty of her personality. She 
would be the same. 

We drew up in the square to make enquiries. 

‘Madame Dusart—oui, oui,’ an old man answered, staring at 
us with curiosity. ‘La bas, oi vous voyez le petit gargon sur le 
trottoir.’ 

‘It will be her Gabriel, all dressed up in your honour,’ D 
exclaimed, laughing. 

The boy darted back into the house as our car approached. 
But before we could ring the bell the door was thrown open for 
us, 
No ceremonial greeting! No formal phrase of welcome! She 
just held out her arms and, precisely as I had predicted, took D 
straight to her heart. 

‘Que je suis contente! Que je suis contente!’ 

The voice had all its magic still. So had the radiant, mis- 
chievous, endearing smile. The brave grey eyes held their ancient 
kindliness. Though she was middle-aged now and stout, though 
her brown hair was fading, she was the Angéle of all my memories, 
unchanging and unchanged. 

Beaming, she ‘presented’ her husband and her son. The 
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former, short, grizzled and plump, looked the typical ‘ homme de 
famille ’ of his class and race. But he received us not as unknown 
foreigners, but as friends. The boy Gabriel, who wore the uniform 
of the College—dark blue serge with brass buttons—was sturdily 
built and had his mother’s eyes. That much I noted at once, 
He followed shyly when we were led into the salon—and completely 
lost his shyness after one minute of D’s ingratiating charm. 

Talk was easy from the start. D can be very voluble in French 
and Angéle had not forgotten her habit of speaking slowly enough 
for me to follow her. Over an apéritif we began, inevitably, to 
reconstruct the past. ‘Vous rappelez-vous?’ Question and 
answer shot to and fro like shuttlecocks. We threw a bridge over 
the long years and were back again in those hospital days, laughing, 
and sometimes sighing, over remembered episodes. 

And so to lunch—‘sans cérémonie,’ as Angéle pointed out, 
She had cooked the meal herself, and now served it (for she kept 
no maid) with easy grace. Monsieur, with his napkin tucked into 
his collar and his broad thighs spread wide, settled down to his 
food with a preoccupation typically French. But there was a 
merry twinkle in his eye for all that and he was soon flirting un- 
ashamedly with D, who responded readily enough. It was all so 
simple, so homely, so utterly devoid of restraint. A tabby cat and 
a well-bred English collie (‘un chien de luxe,’ they called him!) 
were in attendance. We had asparagus, followed by veal that 
melted in the mouth, and petits pois, superbly soft, in butter. . 
D caught my eye across the table. 

‘ The fatted calf has been killed for the prodigal ! ’ she murmured, 
in English. 

Second helpings were pressed upon us. ‘ Mais oui, mais oui. 
Il n’y a rien & suivre, vous savez,’ Angéle insisted. Weakly we 
yielded, only to find ourselves faced afterwards with a gigantic 
open tart of fruit and custard. This, it seemed, was not a ‘ course’ 
within the technical meaning of the word, and so did not count as 
part of the meal. But it counted with us: it nearly finished us, 
for we could not in decency refuse it. It was followed, moreover, 
by another, of jam this time. And we were not allowed to refuse 
that either. Young Gabriel, whose manners were a delight, saw 
to it that our glasses were replenished and changed them for us 
when red wine succeeded white. And all the while there was 
laughter and gaiety. There was indeed in the very atmosphere of 
that quite ordinary room an indefinable sense of true happiness. 
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It was, I felt, with a sentimentality of which I was not in the least 
ashamed, something almost holy. 

But time was passing. Diffidently we explained that our car 
had been ordered to return for us at three o’clock. At this Angéle 
threw up her hands in horrified protest. But of course we could 
not think of going yet, she cried. She had arranged dinner. She 
had even prepared a bedroom for us, in the hopes that we could be 
persuaded to stay the night. She had promised friends that she 
would take us on a little round of visits in the town during the 
afternoon. It was impossible—but impossible—that we should 
depart almost before we had arrived. 

‘Je suis désolée !’ she exclaimed ruefully. ‘ Toute ma journée 
est gitée.’ 

Impulsively she encircled D with her arms. 

‘Ne partez pas jusqu’é ce soir!’ she pleaded. 

It was a question of trains, we told her. But she would have 
none of that. Gabriel was despatched next door to borrow a time- 
table. Monsieur changed his spectacles in order to study it and 
persevered until he discovered that there was in fact a slow train 
from Aulnoye at about eight o’clock which would land us back 
in Paris—eventually. To have held out against their urgent 
appeal, even had we been bored and longing to escape, would 
have been churlish. But we were only too eager to stay. Over 
D, who does not easily succumb, Angéle had already cast her 
spell. 

So our waiting car was sent away and arrangements were made 
with a neighbour of theirs to take us back to Aulnoye later in the 
evening. 

We crowded a good deal into the afternoon. Our first visit, 
naturally, was to the College. It was a half-holiday, so the boys 
were not in evidence. But Gabriel, immensely important, did the 
honours for us. The head nun—she would correspond to the matron 
in an English school, I suppose—showed us round. She had been 
an underling, scrubbing floors, in my time, but I had the tact to 
declare that I remembered her perfectly. 

We stood in the Salle des Fétes, with its three long windows 
giving out on to the playground and its little stage at one end. How 
many miles had I not trudged round that playground during my 
convalescence in the hope of getting fit again by the time Bavay was 
retaken! How many times had I not listened to the sounds of 
an operation being performed behind a screen on that stage! The 
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long room was filled with ink-stained desks now. But I saw it 
otherwise. I saw again the hospital ward of nineteen year 
ago. 

... It is evening. The last glow of an autumn sunset tints 
the rows of beds and the recumbent, uneasy figures. Outside in 
the street there is the rumble of wagon wheels on the pavé, the 
tramp of marching men and, occasionally, a snatch of full-throated 
song—in German. I am propped high with pillows, conscious 
enough to know that my condition is grave. With supreme gentle- 
ness Angéle is putting a fresh hot compress round my swollen, 
throbbing neck. There is the reek of pus in my nostrils, the foul 
taste of it in my mouth. The old priest, who in normal times is 
the headmaster of the College, has been making his evening tour 
of the hospital. He is standing now at the foot of the stage. There 
is nobility in his bearing and sublime pity in his austerely handsome 
face. In sonorous tones he begins the Archbishop of Cambrai’s 
prayer for victory : 

‘ Seigneur, Qui étes le Dieu des armées et le maitre de la vie et 
de la mort, Vous Qui avez toujours aimé la France .. .’ 

Angéle holds a cup to my lips and tilts it for me. 

‘Ne partez pas,’ I whisper hoarsely. 

‘Non, non. Je resterai un peu, si vous voulez.’ 

She remained all night. And I lived.... 

We went on to pay other visits and at house after house were 
welcomed with surpassing kindliness and affection. At the doctor's, 
for instance. M. Jacquemart, in my memory, was an alert and 
vigorous man in his early forties—a little rough and ready perhaps 
and inclined to pull a bandage off with one quick, agonising jerk 
in order to save valuable time. But competent, devoted and undis- 
mayed by the appalling conditions under which he was working. 
He had to deal with nearly two hundred extra patients, urgent 
cases most of them, and his medical supplies were inadequate and 
could not be renewed. He could count, sometimes, on six hours’ 
rest out of the twenty-four. Yet he kept his head and carried on. 
It was with something of a shock that I recognised him now. He 
had grown old, sadly old. The War, I learnt, had cost him a 
son-in-law and an only son. Since then he had lost wife and 
daughter. Why should he, in his loneliness, have remembered 
me? But he did. He heaved himself from his chair and wrung 
me by the hand. With one comprehensive glance he appraised 
D’s face and figure. 
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‘Et c’est Madame, n’est-ce pas? Mais je vous félicite, mon 
commandant.’ 

A charming gentleman—a gallant, unrewarded old man... . 

‘Un de nos anciens blessés qui est venu vous revoir.’ That 
was Angéle’s formula wherever we went. 

‘Nos anciens blessés.’—How fitting was that phrase! We, the 
battered flotsam of Mons and Landrecies and Le Cateau, had drifted 
in upon them in scores. Faced with incredible difficulties and 
under the harsh eyes of the invader they had toiled unsparingly, 
in the midst of their own personal tragedy, to ease our suffering 
and to salve the wreckage of our hopes. And so, in course of time, 
we had become ‘their’ wounded. In that there was an intimate 
personal touch which was profoundly moving. They had adopted 
us, as it were. So much so that I, simply because chance had once 
been kind enough to fling me helpless on their mercy, was now 
received, after a lapse of nearly twenty years, as though my 
unimportant welfare was their chief concern. And further, with 
confident, happy ease, they took D into their friendship. O kindly, 
gracious people, I thought, to you the palm for that simple charity 
which surpasses greatness ! 

It was nearly six when we got back to Angéle’s house. While 
she was preparing coffee we asked Monsieur to show us the medals 
and certificates which she had been awarded. It was a request 
which delighted him. But before he was well into his stride she 
came bustling in with her tray and interrupted his voluble discourse. 

‘It was nothing—nothing. I was lucky, that was all,’ she 
declared. 

But his pride in her made him obstinate. He ignored her 
protests and went steadily on with his explanation. Here was 
the decoration presented by the French Red Cross—not the ordinary 
one, we were to understand, but something ‘ of real importance.’ 
Here was the English medal. Here was a formal letter of thanks 
from our Foreign Office, mentioning her by name—‘ Vous voyez, 
c'est écrit. Madame Angéle Dusart.’ And here was the ‘ Certifi- 
cate for Meritorious Conduct’ granted ‘in special recognition of 
her services’ by the General Commanding a British Division. 

If these things count for anything then she had received at least 
a fraction of her due. But do they really count? She did not 
think so, it seemed. As she pushed them aside to make. room for 
her tray she said : 

‘We did what we could, of course—all of us. It was no more 
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than our duty to France. But to what good? Again there is talk 
of war. Was not the last one big enough and long enough to have 
taught its own lesson? La misére—that’s what war brings. But 
they do not understand, these people whose homes were not invaded,’ 

She sighed. 

‘They do not understand,’ she repeated. 

I turned to her husband. 

‘ And you—you think the Germans really want another war ?’ 
I asked. 

His shoulders went up in a contemptuous shrug. 

‘ Fux!’ he exclaimed. And then, with a tolerance which sur- 
prised me, he added: ‘No. Not the people, anyway. They have 
had enough. But this Hitler, he is mad—mad! And dangerous,’ 

‘ What need is there for all this quarrelling ? ’ Angéle demanded. 
‘ Life can be so good!’ 

Her quick eyes turned from D, on the other side of the table, 
to me. 

‘ N’est-ce pas, mon commandant ?’ 

Her smile was affectionately mocking, but there was a signifi- 
cance in it which I understood when my glance followed hers, 
towards some photographs on the mantelpiece: D in her wedding 
dress, our elder son at three years of age, myself in uniform. She 
would not have been Angéle if she had not intuitively known that 
I had been vouchsafed great happiness. 

Life can be so good! It occurred to me that perhaps the secret 
of her strength lay in her adherence to that simple creed. She 
believed that life was meant to be a blessing not a curse. She had 
no theories for the betterment of the world. She had acquired no 
deep learning from books, and her experience scarcely extended 
beyond her own parish. But she knew that life could be good. 
And she had made hers good. Wealth, position, pleasure (as the 
modern world conceives it and demands it), variety of interests 
had never been and never would be hers. She was content with 
what she had—her home, her family, her friends, the small activities 
that came her way in her native town. Yet it was apparent, 
unmistakably so, that she lived her life with a zest that brought 
its own joy with it.... 

As the time for our departure approached, they made a final 
effort to persuade us to stay the night. 

‘ Your room is ready,’ we were reminded. ‘ You have only to 
say the word.’ 
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Regretfully we declared that it was impossible. 

‘Then I shall come with you to the station,’ Angéle announced, 

On the doorstep, Monsieur bowed low over D’s hand. 

‘ Au plaisir de vous revoir, Madame,’ he said, most graciously. 

But D had her own idea of the way to express her gratitude for 
the day’s kindnesses. With a sudden, quick movement, she grasped 
the lapels of his coat and kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘Oh, la, 14!’—Angéle clapped her hands with delight—‘ Ca 
devient sérieux. *Faut partir toute de suite!’ 

Half an hour later, on the platform at Aulnoye, we spent our 
last few moments trying to thank her adequately for the great 
pleasure our visit had given us. 

‘But there are other things for which we can never thank you 
enough and never repay you,’ we told her. 

With tears in her eyes she clasped our hands. 

‘What did I say to you long ago ?’ she demanded of me. ‘ That 
there was never to be any question of debt between us. I did my 
little best. It was for you.’ 

Our train was coming in. A porter began shouting the names 
of those dozens of places at which it would stop before it finally 
achieved Paris. Angéle turned to D and drew her close. 

‘But I did not know then,’ she said, ‘ that what I did was for 
you too.’ 

From our carriage window we leant down to wave good-bye to 
her. 

‘Do not wait fifteen years this time between visits,’ she ordered, 
with a wistful smile. 

‘Non! Non! A bientét!’ we called back as the train began 
to move. 

The journey to Paris was long enough in all conscience. But we 
had the compartment to ourselves, we had the lavish sandwich meal 
with which Angéle had provided us and we had all the impressions 
of our crowded, emotional day to exchange. Then, when at last 
we drifted into silence and lay back in our corners, I found myself 
recalling something that I had once written: 

‘Four years ago, in that insignificant little town of northern 
France, at a time when a great darkness of lies and hypocrisy and 
passion and hate was descending upon the world, one of the torches 
of Truth was lit for me by the woman I have called a goddess of 
kindliness, By the light of her torch I read that humanity is holy. 
And now, after many wanderings, I had returned to find the light 
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undimmed, its guardian still at her post. Fifty months of exile, 
of misery and want, fifty months of humiliation and uncertainty, 
had failed to break her faith. The flame burnt brighter than ever 
before.’ 

The War had just ended then. Hope, newly reborn into a 
tortured world, had not yet been given Malice for its foster-mother, 
and I had been young enough and foolish enough to suppose that 
Peace would be sought and ensued. I had even harboured the 
fantastic ideal that the simple, kindly people of the earth—such 
as those who had cherished me at Bavay—might win the victory 
for their creed of ‘Live and Let Live.’ 

But I was older now and, if not wiser, at least more sceptical. 
I had had fifteen years in which to watch humanity exhibiting its 
holiness. And in the paper that very morning I had read the 
gminous words: ‘ The international situation now is at least as 
grave as it was in the summer of 1914.’ 

‘ The guardian stays at her post in vain,’ I told myself bitterly. 

My companion, whom I thought to be asleep, half-opened her 
eyes and spoke : 

‘Do you know,’ she asked, ‘ what struck me more than anything 
else to-day ?’ 

‘That hers is the most completely lovable personality either 
of us is ever likely to meet ?’ I hazarded. 

‘ That’s true. And when I realised it I went on to think: But 
there must be millions and millions of human beings something like 
her. She’s an archetype of the great mass of ordinary, decent, 
honest, peaceful-minded people. And it is they who will have the 
last word, oneday. Inspite of everything they are already counting 
for more than they did. It’s hard to express exactly what I mean 
but . . . but to-day has somehow restored my faith and renewed 
my hopes. It has been brought home to me, ever so forcibly, that 
there is enough sheer goodness in human nature to bring us through 
in the end.’ 

‘ Not in vain, then, does the guardian remain at her post,’ I said. 

She looked puzzled, as well she might. 

‘ Meaning ? ’ 

‘Meaning that you have put me to shame,’ I answered, ‘and 
that Angéle is still Angéle.’ 
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AN INVOCATION. 


Give me strength, 

That I may break 

Through all the dark hostilities of night, 
And be awake 

To greet the coming day for beauty’s sake, 
With smiling lips, 

And eyes aglow. 

I would be there to see the dying gold, 
And hear below 

The lonely tale that men told long ago 

To other hearts 

That saw the end, 

A vast shape moving through the thinning mist, 
Toward the bend 

Around which all men go to meet a friend. 


So give me dreams, 

As music falls, 

Dim with the endless friendship of the hills, 
The twilight-calls 

Of darkening woods and drowsy waterfalls. 
And let there be 

Those watching eyes, 

That lie in clusters in the far-off blue, 

So old and wise 

In their eternal vault of paradise, 

Until sweet sleep 

Exiles my mind 

Into the nothingness of perfect rest, 

All fears behind, 

Beyond the playful lashing of the wind. 


G. H. Kirkus. 














HUACEANDO. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN OCCUPATION. 
BY R. D. MASSON, F.LC. 


You may look up the dictionaries of every language in the world 
without finding the word ‘ huaceando’ in any ofthem. And yet the 
word is in daily use in Peru where its literal meaning is ‘ grave- 
robbing.’ 

Do not imagine for a moment that the Peruvians have taken to 
the old custom of the resurrectionists, and that they add to their 
meagre incomes by providing the anatomists with the raw material 
for their studies. In any case such a procedure in Peru would have 
to be more in the nature of housebreaking than grave-digging, 
because the modern funerary custom of the Peruvians is to lay aside 
their dead in well-built niches above ground, and not to lower them 
into graves beneath it. 

When Pizarro and his fellow-ruffians arrived in Peru in 1531 they 
found the Inca Empire in full possession of a wonderful craftsman- 
ship, although politically it was verging towards its doom on account 
of internal dissensions. In the production of coloured pottery and 
textiles of original and wonderful design the Incas were supreme 
masters, and had been so for many centuries before. 

The Spaniards made themselves proprietors if not legal owners 
of all the gold and silver articles they could lay their hands upon, 
resorting at times to the most cruel deeds in order to effect their 
purpose. Records show that they sent back to Spain fabulous 
amounts obtained in this way. 

In spite, however, of all the Spaniards’ efforts, a great deal eluded 
their grasp, because not only did the living Incas hide away what 
remained to them in secret places, but also the dead Incas had had 
buried with them all sorts of things which they hoped to make use 
of in the next world, in a manner exactly analogous to that of the 
ancient Egyptians. Furthermore, just as the Egyptians mummified 
their dead and stored them away in dry places, so also the Incas had 
a system of mummification, and a land on which rain never fell. 
In addition, the earth has an unusual proportion of salt which, as is 
well known, acts as a deterrent to organic putrefaction. In this way 
enormous quantities not only of pottery and clothing, but also of the 
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mummies themselves have been preserved and have given rise to 


the recreation, and sometimes business, of huaceando. 


Huaceando nowadays is rather a risky thing, not so much on 
account of the curses of the spirits of the dead, or of the illnesses that 
are said to have been often taken by those who engage in the work, 
put from the fact that it is now prohibited by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, except to certain people, usually archeologists or intimate 
friends of the powers that be. If an unauthorised person is caught 
in the act it may mean first a few days in a dirty gaol and later on a 
fine that may more than cancel the value of the articles obtained, 

Therefore, to go huaceando without an official permit certain pre- 
cautions are necessary. Those who make a business of it never stay 
long in one spot, but work intermittently in different districts, play- 
ing a sort of hide-and-seek with the local police. Sometimes a little 
palm oil applied to the local official obviates the necessity for too 
frequent changes of camping-ground. 

The known graveyards are legion, and the unknown ones are 
probably legion also, as fresh ones are constantly being discovered. 
Some sites seem to contain merely the bodies of poor fishermen or 
field workers, while in others are found the mummies of the priests 
or rulers, with a correspondingly finer equipment of accessories, 

The ‘ divining rod ’ used to find the site of an interment is an iron 
bar several feet long and pointed at one end. This is pushed into 
the earth here and there, and when at last one comes to a place 
where the rod, after passing with difficulty through several feet of 
earth, continues to deepen without requiring much force, one knows 
that a grave has been found. 

The next stage is to dig down till one comes to a sort of roof made 
of wood covered with stalks and leaves. Sometimes this has fallen 
in and the grave is filled with loose sand that has trickled in. This 


~ has to be carefully removed so as not to destroy any of the contents. 


The actual digging is done by a peon, while the chief conspirator 
takes up his position to the windward side so that he need not 
breathe the clouds of dust containing disintegrated mummy. 
The contents of the grave are often very varied and interesting. 
The mummy itself is quite different from the Egyptian pattern. 
The body is found tied into a sort of ball with the knees close to the 
chin. Next come wrappings of cotton fabric, and then in the case of 
important people a layer of coloured birds’ feathers. According with 
the station of the dead personal ornaments of different values are 
found on the body, and sometimes in the closed hand a jewel or 
golden relic, 
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Round about the mummy have been placed all sorts of articles 
for use or ornament. Water-bottles, cooking vessels, musical ip- 
struments, maize, beans, cotton, spinning accessories, slings for 
throwing stones, ladies’ hand-bags, tweezers for plucking the beard, 
necklaces, earrings, idols and many other articles. 

Perhaps the most interesting article of all is the quipu. This 
consists of a cord from which a number of smaller threads are 
suspended in the manner of a fringe. The threads are of different 
colours and are tied into knots. By varying the colours and the 
distance apart of the knots according to a definite system, records 
could be made and sent to headquarters. If only we could read 
these quipus what a tremendous amount of new information we 
should gain as to the history of this most interesting people. 

To stand at the side of a robbed grave seeing the different articles 
being taken out gives rise to a variety of feelings. The director of 
operations no doubt thinks only of the market value of his find, and 
is mildly excited whenever an article of special fineness or rarity is 
handed up. 

To a mere spectator, however, the chief feeling is probably 
pathos when he sees the destruction of a carefully planned scheme. 
Even if we smile at the Inca notion of providing things for use in 
the next life, there does not seem to be any good reason why we 
should go so far as to impose our views and destroy theirs. 

Be the mummy that of a man, woman or child, it represents a 
span of life in which have had their play the same emotions that we 
ourselves feel or have felt. Love and hate; joy and sadness; 
ambition or contentedness ; all the gamut of experiences that we our- 
selves know the power of. Doesit not seem a pity that these rem- 
nants of humanity have not been left in the peace they hoped for ? 

In the course of unauthorised huaceando much damage is done, 
so that the aspect of one of these desecrated burial-grounds is 
macabre in the extreme. Lying about on all sides are débris of 
broken pottery, torn fabrics and littered human bones, which cause 
one to appreciate the correctness of the Law which, if it does not 
put an end to the explorations, at least tries to confine them to 
properly trained people. 

Until, however, the control is more strictly enforced the clan- 
destinely obtained articles will continue to find their way either to 
private collections or to the shops in Lima, where they are eagerly 
bought by tourists who, by the high prices they are willing to pay, 
are unintentionally the cause of much law-breaking in Peru on the 
part of those who make a business of huaceando. 
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WRACK. 
BY GEOFFREY COMPSTON. 


Au night a gale had blown from the sea. Grown up in the grey 
evening, it had torn the overcast sky to shreds, hurling it in squalls 
of rain that burst like hail on the windows. By midnight the 
greater stars stood clear in a black heaven and the cottage shook 
with the gusts; before dawn it blew itself out. 

In the golden morning that followed I could hear the sea from 
the cottage, a mile inland. I went down to the bay at about ten 
o'clock. The tide had been driven very high and had left a heap 
of stuff on the shingle: weed, timber, the inevitable bits of cork, 
some overripe bananas. The thunder of the breakers filled the 
little bay with noise. 

From a seat in the rocks I watched the turmoil of the receding 
water; the piling up of a wave, its crest’s breaking, its terrific 
downfall, and all the smashing and surging and swirling that 
followed. Close to me was a crevasse, a limestone gully where 
each dying wave piled up anew and broke a second time with a 
deep whump ! its fragments flung high and dropped shatteringly. 

The gale had made my night a weary one. As the tide receded 
the boom of the gully became less frequent, ceased altogether, and 
the sea’s roar took on a soothing uniformity. I crushed my hat 
into a pillow, forgot that my chair was of limestone, forgot every- 
thing but that I was very, very sleepy and content. I was dropping 
off, and so far gone that knowing it only made the sensation a 
perfect one ; the air was caressing some lost outer person, the birds’ 
voices and the sea were a dull sound in a dream. But there was 
something irritating in the sound, a harsh insistent repetition that 
worried deep down into my privacy, distracting me from whatever 
I was doing. I must not hear it, I must not hear it, and then my 
blissful sensation was gone and I was awake. 

Yap, yap, yap! It was the little white terrier from the Bay 
Farm, with the fat woman who was staying there; they had come 
round by the sand and were playing the senseless game of throwing 
pebbles at the sea and barking. I was wild with disappointment— 
to have been so near sleep and to have lost it because a fat woman 
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liked to be noisy. Such a hideous fat woman! Now she was trying 
to run, aloathsome sight. I could not stand it; then and there [ 
got up and turned to climb out of the bay. 

A wretched selfish fury spurred me up the rock and the turf 
above it. There was a couple of hundred feet to climb and I never 
paused, nor was there any pause in that flat, high barking. | 
looked back for an instant and saw them, the woman all but globular 
viewed from this height, the dog a white planet circling her. Yap, 
yap, yap! Then the curve of the ground hid them, the barking 
grew fainter. Peace. 

There were sheep on the cliff-top, that made way for me and 
stared with slotted, yellow eyes. Surely they should know they 
could ignore me! I was not going to bother about them ; I thought 
of walking out to the cliff-head and lying there, then the dip of the 
next cove tempted me down again. 

It was a narrow, walled-in place, backed by a hollow cliff of 
reddish earth. The climb down was difficult, but I knew I should 
be able to walk back by the sands when the tide was out. Mean- 
while I could be in this place alone. 

Above, the limestone stood in sheer grey faces, slabbed and 
split; down in the bottom it was worn into a myriad fantastic 
shapes. Flat pools, stained pink or green with a fine growth, 
harboured a lucky few of the limpets that were starred everywhere 
about. Lower rocks, some carved in delicate grottos and galleries, 
were thick with mussels. There were barnacles by the million. 
Under a rock, in a little pool, a crab’s eyes protruded from the 
sand. 

There was another man in the cove, a man in grey who sat on 
a boulder with his chin on his hands and stared at the sea. I had 
no wish to disturb him, but on my way seaward I was bound to 
pass near him, the rock was too precipitous at this side to offer an 
alternative path. Reviewing my own sensations when the Bay 
Farm woman had appeared I hesitated, then it occurred to me 
that the noise of the sea would cover my footsteps and that the 
stranger would probably not see me at all. 

So I walked on, and out of the corner of my eye I saw him turn 
his head in my direction. He got down and followed me. I walked 
more quickly, somehow I did not want to speak to him. Then I 
had to look round, and catching his eye had no choice but to halt 
and wait. 

‘Little sign of last night’s gale,’ I remarked. He pushed a 
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hand through his untidy hair, nervously, like a man afraid of 
stammering ; it dropped to his breast pocket and his fingers played 
there. Untidy! God, yes! he had been in the sea, washed up in 
the storm! His grey flannel suit had dried shapelessly, an end of 
his collar hung out on his lapel, he wore no boots. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ except for that,’ and he gestured to where the 
backwash had hollowed a great pool under the cliff. I could not 
find a word to say, but picked up a stranded hermit crab and tossed 
it into the pool. 

‘I’m worried,’ he burst out. ‘I don’t understand how I—how 
I’m alive. You see,I ...can’t——’ his hand fluttered at his 
breast pocket again; ‘my heart doesn’t seem to be beating.’ 

I looked at his staring eyes, at the fearful pallor of his face, then 
down at the pool. It was full of weed and through the dull green 
I could see something grey, grey flannel I thought, and a stockinged 
heel. I saw footmarks where I had come and smooth sand between 
me and the boulder where this man had sat. I looked up. ‘ You 
are dead,’ I said, and felt my face twist as I said it; ‘ not alive at 
all!’ 

His lips moved queerly; his hands crept up to his face, slid 
over his ears. In his eyes I read a horror I have known in dreams, 
of being told; horror that filled his mind with a screaming cres- 
cendo of sound, a feeling of rising, rising with the sound, waking 
into a different state... . 

I looked once at the pool and ran, through the shallow water 
under the headland, on and on till my legs would have dropped me, 
and still ran, until I saw a fat woman lying under a newspaper 
and a blessed, blessed little dog digging trenches in the sand. 















BACK TO MACAULAY. 


BY F. 8. MARVIN. 


Mr. Winston CuurcHILt’s recent life of Marlborough, with its 
vigorous defence of his ancestor against the strictures of Macaulay, 
must have sent some people at least back to the pages of the great 
historian. It might be wished that it would send more. They 
would find in the case of Marlborough that Macaulay suffered from 
a strong personal prejudice and that, in the matter of the Brest 
(Camaret Bay) expedition, he was misled by the documents. As 
Marlborough’s disclosure of this to St. Germain’s would have been 
the most flagrant instance of his treachery, it probably did more 
than anything else to colour Macaulay’s mind ; for disloyalty to 
person or nation was to him the least forgivable of sins. But it 
may well be that the letter which Mr. Churchill reproduces was a 
forgery after the event, though it is undoubtedly true that Macaulay 
fails in justice to our most brilliant general. On the other side it 
must be remembered that Marlborough’s greatest achievements did 
not fall within the period which Macaulay was able to cover before 
his death, and that Macaulay’s great-nephew, Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan, taking up the story where Macaulay dropped it, has 
been able to do full justice to both. 

But who could be content with thus correcting Macaulay here 
and there, where a vivid imagination and passionate feelings have 
led him astray ? Suppose you take up Macaulay again, to see how 
he dealt with Marlborough, or Boswell or Warren Hastings, or any 
other of the cases in which he has been less than fair. You will 
find it quite impossible to stop your reading at the particular ob- 
ject for which you set out. You are carried away by an irresistible 
sweep of eloquence and pageantry and stimulating allusion. The 
effect is of the same kind, but heightened by careful polishing and 
deliberation, as that of the talk with which Macaulay delighted all 
the salons of London in the early half of last century. It is a true 
criticism of his style to say that it is rhetorical, but who would not 
give a fortune to possess, or even to enjoy, talk so full of wit and 
knowledge, of zeal for justice and the progress of mankind, so en- 
thusiastic in its admiration of all types of human greatness, especially 
of those who have built up the community in which we live? Itis 
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commonly said, of course, that Macaulay’s bias is so great that it 
disqualifies him as a guide, especially for those just beginning a 
serious study of history, and one may meet students who have 
taken an honours’ degree in history at one of the universities with- 
out having read him. Some will even tell you that they have been 
warned off! Just in so far as this is the case, may we expect 
the teaching of history by the same persons to be lacking in 
vitality and interest. But one may fairly go a step further, and 
challenge, or at least examine, this charge of bias, this gospel of 
impartiality. In one sense complete impartiality in history is im- 
possible. Everyone, historian or layman, must have a view— 
when he knows the issues in broad outline—whether it was a good 
or a bad thing that William III succeeded in supplanting James 
II and checking Louis XIV. Macaulay held the view that it was 
a good thing, and as he held everything strongly which he held at 
all, William III became the hero of his tale. He revels in his 
boldness and his diplomatic skill. He idealises his faithfulness to 
his Dutch friends and melts us with the lock of Mary’s hair found 
next his skin at death. 

All this is in keeping with a character of deep convictions and 
loyalties, of passionate devotion to friends, expressing itself always 
with a vigour which tends to exaggeration, and lighting up even 
the most trivial occasion with flashes of humorous allusion. Every- 
one loved it in the living man; we are privileged, as he was so in- 
defatigable with his pen, to enjoy it still—and pardon it when it 
seems to outstrip the bounds—in his written works. Of bias in the 
more culpable sense, i.e. of falsifying the facts or suppressing the 
truth, he cannot fairly be accused, and nothing is more striking, 
either in the Essays or the History, than the care with which he 
admits the errors of those whom he admired, like William, or brings 
out the good done by those like Warren Hastings, who committed 
acts which he abhorred, or belonged to classes or parties with which 
he was not associated. There was an essential fairness of mind 
about him which we like to think of as an English trait, and to it 
was added an extreme delight as an artist in showing up the con- 
trasted lights and shadows of his picture, the mingled bad and 
good in human life. 

But whatever may be our view on these disputed questions, 
there is no doubt at all on the most important point of all, that 
Macaulay is of all writersin English the best calculated to inspire an 
interest in history. It is difficult indeed to put him down wherever 
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you begin, whether it is the magnificent sweep of his first great 
chapter, or the intimate details of the lives of individuals who mostly 
fill the Hssays. These will always remain to enliven posterity, and 
one notices that the critics who are able to point out an inaccuracy 
or correct an overstatement here and there, generally conclude with 
a, ‘But of course this is a classic after all.’ A classic, and yet 
throbbing with modern life; learned, and yet sparkling with fun 
and paradox; brilliant, and yet the most solid common sense, 
Besides all this(Macaulay has several leading qualities which make 
him a teacher much in need at the present day. One might almost 
say that he embodied in himself the antidotes to many of our weak- 
nesses, and to return to him for these will not obstruct us in bettering 
his example. Most signal of these lessons is a passion for freedom 
and a reliance on individual effort and persistence for securing the 
highest ends. This is the more remarkable in him because his 
strongest interest was in the history and the art of government, 
He was a brilliantly successful politician, but never wished to ex- 
tend the sphere of government beyond what he felt it was called 
upon to do necessarily, and for the indisputable needs of the com- 
munity, not otherwise to be secured. Security and justice were first 
and supreme ; beyond these, a case had to be made out for the State 
intervening to do useful things, or to prevent harmful things from 
beingdone. That he was ready on occasion to plead most effectively 
for State action is shown by the admirable speech of 1846 urginga 
larger grant for elementary education against those who would 
have left the schools to languish on private efforts, proved to be 
ineffective. But always, on the balance, he would have thrown 
himself into the cause of private initiative. Free Trade, free speech 
and press, freedom in religion; these were in his view among the 
greatest goods to be secured by a well-established government, 
and ore may read in his early sketch of the history of the English 
Revolution how he chose and valued that period most, because it 
did most to promote those ends. This will be found in the essay 
on Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution, perhaps in its 
general tone and balance and the revelation of his inmost mind, the 
best of all.) Just adthis essay is the best introduction to the later- 
written History, so the Essays as a whole are the best introduction 
to Macaulay, and, one might add, to the history of the world as a 
whole, for anvaverage Englishman. Nowhere else can one find 
painted with comparable skill, some of the most memorable events 
and topics in our Western story,—the majesty and permanence of 
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the Catholic Church, the impact of the West upon the East, the 
transformation of society by scientific invention. All this is felt 
as a background, which often emerges in patches of magnificent 
purple ; and in front of it walk and talk and act, a crowd of the 
greatest of their time, realised as vividly as if the author had 
known them in the flesh. 

That Macaulay was a stout believer in the general progress of 
the human race, and in particular of that part of it to which he 
belonged, is another reason why his writings are such wholesome 
food for the present generation. What better tonic could there be 

for the gloom and fears so often expressed among us to-day, than 
the glowing words—glowing, yet entirely sane—which may be 
found in the essay on Mackintosh referred to above? ‘Seeing 
these things,’ i.e. the evidence of progress in the past, ‘and not 
seeing any reason to believe that, precisely at the point of time at 
which we came into the world, a change took place in the facul- 
ties of the human mind or in the mode of discovering truth, we are 
reformers: we are on the side of progress.’ And he goes on to 
point out that this belief gives us no ground for belittling the 
attainments of those in an earlier state of society who laboured, 
at least as strenuously as ourselves, and have built the heights 
from which we may survey and criticise them. Commonplaces, 
you may say; but how often ignored ? Commonplaces, which if 
fully recognised and acted on, would cure more than half the 
troubles of the world. 

It is true—and this is perhaps the most serious ground for 
criticising Macaulay—that he is apt to be obsessed by the idea 
that the world is a place of perpetual strife, of conflict both personal 
and political, such as he loved himself to share; and that, owing 
to this predilection, he is somewhat wanting in the quiet apprecia- 
tion of things of beauty and eternal truth, rising in peace above the 
struggle of the hour. For this reason he was always out of touch 
with the art, philosophy and social life of the East. But, granting 
a conflict, there was never any question on which side he stood. He 
was ‘ too wise to be false.’ And the test was a moral one—a last and 
most-needed lesson to the literature and history of to-day. Loyalty, 
freedom, truth and justice were the chief ingredients of his moral 
ideal, and those who wish to strengthen their hold on these first 
principles, cannot do better than renew their acquaintance with a 
great examplar of them, whom they knew and perhaps thought 
too lightly of in their youth. 





















AT DEIRDRE’S GRAVE. 


Death: 


I HAVE conquered. She who loved mirth 
And shone like bright snow in the sun, 
Lies low in the darkness of earth 
Where delight there is none. 


I have conquered. She who was fair 
Is despoiled of her beauty and grace ; 
No eyes of a lover would dare 
To look now on her face. 


I have conquered. She who was fleet 
As a wind-driven wave on the shore, 
Is still; I have fettered her feet. 
And she dances no more. 


Fergus : 


Thou liest, O Death, for behold, 
She is freed from the menacing years, 
Lost beauty, and lovers grown cold, 
And heartache, and tears. 


Thou hast dowered her with youth and with mirth, 
Swift limbs that shall faint not, nor fail : 
Thou hast brought fresh beauty to birth 
In a deathless tale. 


Ruta DuFrFin. 
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DESERT IDYLLS. 
II. ‘THE LAND TERMED DESOLATE.’ 


BY MAJOR C. S. JARVIS. 


“ But a well-wheel slowly creaking, going round, going round, 
By a water-channel leaking over drowned, warm ground—’’ 
Rudyard Kipling. 
One of my very earliest recollections is a book with a high moral 
and religious tone which was considered sufficiently dull and de- 
pressing to be suitable for Sunday reading in those drear Victorian 
days when on the Sabbath small boys wore uncomfortable suits 
with lace collars and were not allowed to do any of the things that 
make life worth living. The book had a few illustrations in it and 
one that I remember particularly was of an oasis in the desert 
showing a delightfully tidy pool of water surrounded by rushes, 
a group of date palms artistically arranged on a trim lawn, and a 
camel with his hump set too far back. From this I obtained an 
indelible impression of what an oasis ought to be, and I have dis- 
covered since that most people who have never seen one in real 
life also hold the view that an oasis is about the size of the average 
suburban garden and quite as neat and verdant. 
In the year 1920 whilst serving in the Western Desert of Egypt 
I was informed that I had been appointed District Commandant 
of the four oases in the Libyan Desert, i.e. Kharga, Dakhla, Baharia 
and Farafra, and though by this time I had considerably modified, 
or one might say, enlarged my ideas about oases I had yet to dis- 
cover there was still a lot to learn about them, especially as regards 
their size. Despite the fact that the Romans had christened 
Kharga and Dakhla ‘ The Blessed Isles ’ rumours had reached me 
that the oases were anything but ‘ blessed,’ being in fact infernally 
hot and so infested with the anophile mosquito that an attack 
of malaria—probably of the malignant variety—was a sine qua 
non. 
To get to Kharga one boards an under-sized train on a light 
railway at Oasis Junction some sixty miles north of Luxor and 
crawls across a featureless burning desert for eight hours. To 
protect passengers from the sun some thoughtful but unimaginative 
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engineer has fitted the first-class coach with blue glass and any. 
thing more desperately depressing and funereal than an Egyptian 
sun shining through blue glass cannot be imagined, whilst the 
desert in various cerulean tints as seen through the windows is g 
far more realistic depictment of Dante’s Inferno than anything 
any illustrator has so far devised. I had by this time been in 
Egyptian deserts for four years and was more or less hardened 
to stark desolation, but the outlook appalled me and I could only 
surmise the effect it was having on my unfortunate wife who had 
only left England and green fields for the first time a month 
previously. 

After six hours of the high desert the railway wound down a 
terrific gorge littered with vast boulders the size of haystacks, 
Everything—rocks and sand, there was nothing else—was a 
uniform yellow colour and far, far away and hundreds of feet 
below us, set in a vast plain of undulating sand, we saw a minute 
patch of bluish green—the oasis of Kharga and our future home! 
One realised exactly when looking at it what Omar Khayyém meant 
when he coined the expression ‘ annihilation’s waste’ (or should 
one credit Fitzgerald with the phraseology), and I dared not look 
at my wife—I could imagine exactly what she was feeling, for 
in no part of the Egyptian deserts have I seen anything so starkly 
horrible as the gorge that winds down to the floor of the oasis of 
Kharga. One has an awful feeling of leaving this world altogether 
and descending into the nether regions where one would be utterly 
cut off from all one had known im the life before. 

I have made the run into Kharga many times since and, knowing 
that far away in that faint green patch lies a house with a garden, 
electric light and civilisation in some form, the ghastliness of the 
desert has not been so apparent, and I have been able to see that 
there is a grand if savage beauty in the huge rocks and crumbling 
cliffs, but it is Nature at her harshest and one has to be in the right 
mood to appreciate it. Readers of this who have made a pleasure 
trip to Kharga for a few days may be amused and slightly con- 
temptuous at the horror with which we regarded our first sight 
of the oasis from the top of the escarpment, but it must be re- 
membered one’s outlook on surroundings varies considerably 
according to whether one proposes to put in a few days’ holiday 
or is proceeding to a place to take up residence there for a term 
of years. One can look from the train on the run up from South- 
ampton to Waterloo and regard the smoke-grimed, sordid rows of 
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villas between Clapham and Vauxhall with equanimity tinged with 
slight pity for the occupants, but if one were proceeding to Vauxhall 
to live there permanently one’s feelings would be very different. 

Kharga I discovered on arrival was very far from being the 

small suburban-garden patch of green of my boyhood days, for it 
is a vast depression some eighty miles long situated in the midst 
of, and a thousand feet below, an extremely harsh and waterless 
desert. The fact that it lies only a few feet above sea-level accounts 
for the artesian water which flows freely to the surface when wells 
are sunk to a depth of from 200 to 300 feet. Many of these wells 
are of great antiquity and it is said that the system of boring to 
a great depth was introduced by the Persians during their occu- 
pation of Egypt about 500 B.c., and that the Persians themselves 
had learnt the art from the Chinese. It is interesting to remember 
in connection with the Persians that according to Herodotus the 
army of Cambyses, 40,000 strong, setting out from Kharga across 
the desert for the purpose of subjugating the Ammonians in Siwa 
Oasis to the north-west, was lost in a sandstorm and nothing further 
was ever heard of the army. It is very easy to imagine such a 
disaster happening, for the desert north-west of Kharga and Dakhla 
is a serried mass of undulating sand-dunes in which the Arabs 
themselves frequently lose their way, and though Herodotus cannot 
be regarded as a particularly reliable historian there seems little 
doubt that a Persian army was utterly lost and that its remains 
are lying now below the dunes in the desert. 

The oases were in their most flourishing state during the Roman 
occupation to the seventh century when the Mohammedan invasion 
of the Near East set the clock back in Egypt for thirteen hundred 
years. In more recent times a French engineer, Aymé Bey, was 
appointed by the Egyptian Government as Governor of the oases, 
and he brought with him several modern boring plants which were 
used with considerable success till his death, when owing to slack- 
ness of control they got into the hands of the few wealthy men in 
the oases who bored wells indiscriminately. 

For the last sixty years or so the oases had been the punishment 
stations of the Egyptian Government, and if any official in the 
Nile Valley were found guilty of serious misdemeanour he had the 
choice of dismissal or banishment to one of the oases as Mamour 
(Resident Magistrate). This type of officer found things very much 
to his liking in the oases as the people were very ignorant and natur- 
ally litigious, and a commandant with no strict views about bribery 
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and corruption had a really glorious time before the reek of his 
iniquities spread across the 120 miles of desert to his superiors, In 
other words, the oases had been neglected and exploited by a serieg 
of unreliable officials, and, as water is the most valuable commodi 
in an arid waste, the rich people who could bribe heavily had had 
the exclusive use of the well-boring plants so that the land of the 
poorer men had had the water drained from it by an excess of 
wells bored at lower levels. The result was thousands of acres of 
good soil on high land left entirely without irrigation and a perfect 
maze of wells on lower ground yielding far more water than was 
required, producing swamps and lakes, and breeding mosquitoes 
in such myriads that all the inhabitants were afflicted with malaria 
shortly after birth and continued to contract fresh attacks till they 
died decrepit and senile men at the age of forty or thereabouts, 
This was the mess I was expected to clear up. 

On arrival at Kharga station we found that the outlook was 
not so ghastly as we expected and that the patch of green that 
looked so infinitesimal from the heights of the escarpment was in 
reality some three thousand acres of dense palm groves, olive and 
apricot gardens, and cornfields of that peculiar dark green one sees 
where the soil contains an abnormal quantity of nitrate. The 
house was newly built and surrounded by heaps of mortar, bricks 
and carpenters’ refuse, but it was a large and roomy building of 
the bungalow type with verandahs wired against mosquitoes and 
efficient netting covering every window. This I discovered to be 
a most wise precaution as the first night, hearing a shrill humming 
noise, I held a lamp to the mosquito wire and saw millions of the 
insects ranging up and down like well-trained setters looking for a 
weak spot in the netting. The anophile mosquito is not a large 
insect and his head is extremely small, but he has stowed away in 
it a most efficient brain, and if there is any possible method of 
getting at a human being he can be relied upon to find it and make 
the best use of his time. Another unpleasant shock that night 
was some carol singing below our bedroom window provided by 
a pack of jackals. I was well acquainted with the jackal in those 
days, but previously had always heard them from a considerable 
distance and therefore had no idea what a terrifying—not to say 
supernatural—din the brutes can make at close quarters. We 
were awakened by an eldritch banshee wail, which at one o’clock 
in the morning is sufficiently nerve-racking. This was followed 
by sobbings and catchings of the breath, all horribly human, then 
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came a series of uncanny howls and moans that suddenly ended 
in a screech such as a lost soul is supposed to emit. It was a most 
ghastly and horrifying din, and though we found it was a regular 
nightly occurrence we never really got used to it. I discovered 
later that though the noise appeared to be made by a pack of ten 
or thereabouts it was actually caused by two animals—a truly 
remarkable performance. 

I found the natives of Kharga and the other oases a very different 
type of person to deal with from the Beduin of the coastal belt of 
the Western Desert. The Arab of the west is a fine specimen of 
humanity with a marked sense of humour and a generally cheerful 
outlook on life. Whatever his faults, and like all Arabs he is 
incorrigibly lazy and haphazard, he is at least a man and commands 
one’s respect. The inhabitants of the oases, on the other hand, 
are of Berber strain with little or no Arab blood in them, and having 
suffered from endemic malaria for the last five hundred years at 
least are a degenerate and despondent community. Small blame 
must. be attached to them for their lethargic and miserable outlook 
on life, for I know to my cost exactly how one feels after a bout 
of malaria, and considering they are bred from stock rotten with 
the disease for generations it is a marvel that they are sufficiently 
virile to survive at all. 

Some years before I arrived in Kharga an American anthro- 
pologist had paid a visit to the oasis to study types of humanity 
and to measure the heads of the inhabitants. He wrote a book 
in which he stated they were one of the most degenerate people 
he had met and illustrated it with photographs of the lowest types. 
A sheikh in the town had acquired a copy of this book which he 
showed proudly to everyone as his photograph appeared in it— 
a mark of very great honour and esteem. Under the photograph 
was printed: ‘A particularly low type—the shape of the head 
is almost simian.’ 

Administration, if interesting work, is not particularly easy or 
restful as, however hard one works, there are always a hundred 
and one things left undone. In the Frontiers Administration the 
officials were charged with all the functions of a full-sized govern- 
ment, i.e. Police, Public Security, Public Works, Health, Education, 
Agriculture, and last, but not least, Justice. In other words, a 
Commandant had to be, or try to be, a Jack-of-all-trades, and 
an average morning would consist of the hearing of a civil suit 
concerning water rights, the drawing up of a plan for a new store- 
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room, listening to half a dozen complaints, most of them based on 
nothing, the inspection of the school, and attendance at a drill 
parade of the police for selection to promotion. In the course 
of the afternoon telegrams would arrive for information on matters 
perfectly plain to the desert mind but apparently not understand- 
able by the Cairene or urban mentality ; and in the evening, just 
as one sat down to dinner, one would be rung up on the telephone 
on an extremely urgent matter that would transpire to be a com- 
plaint from the station-master at the junction that a boy had 
thrown a stone at the train and broken the window of the third- 
class lavatory. It is a little hard to be hauled out of one’s house 
for a third-class lavatory—a first-class one, of course, would be 
a different matter. 

Headquarters in those days seemed quite unable to grasp the 
conditions under which one struggled along in the deserts. It was 
necessary sometimes to explain to them that water would not run 
uphill, that sand blew in the same direction as the wind, and that 
the sun was hotter in summer than in winter, and other master- 
pieces of the obvious of this description. One of the most amusing 
instances of Headquarters failing to grasp a perfectly plain situation 
concerned a vast sand-dune that was slowly advancing and en- 
gulfing a small village outside Kharga town. The dune was about 
100 feet high, three-quarters of a mile long, and half a mile wide 
—a truly formidable and relentless monster. It was moving south- 
wards at the rate of three yards a year and close to its foot and 
right in its path was the best well in the oasis, which supplied 
irrigation for hundreds of acres of cornfields and palm groves. 
No power on earth will stop a sand-dune unless water can be sup- 
plied to its top and marram and other grasses planted, and even 
this method fails with quick-moving dunes. I wrote a long report 
on the situation giving an idea of the dune’s size and rate of pro- 
gress, and drew up a scheme for constructing a strong dome of 
concrete over the well and channels so that when the dune advanced 
the water could still flow despite the fact that the source lay be- 
neath many feet of sand. I received a reply from Headquarters 
that the scheme was not approved and that I should employ 
prisoners to shovel the sand away! What made it still more 
humorous was that there were no prisoners and never have been, 
for the inhabitants of the oasis are essentially peaceable and well 
behaved. 

My most important job in the oasis was the anti-malaria question 
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and this was an Augean task. In the first place it was a hopeless 
business to try and persuade the inhabitants that malaria was 
caused by the mosquito, it being a well-known fact that the disease 
is due to eating unripe dates, and even if one could coerce them 
into accepting this ‘ Frangy’ heresy it was still more difficult to 
get them to believe that the little wriggling worm that lives in 
stagnant water is the embryo mosquito. It is of course only a 
phase of the Englishman’s madness to pretend that a worm that 
lives in water will afterwards get out and fly—and so the anti- 
malaria worker is up against prejudice from the start and it is 
very difficult to get people to co-operate with one when they are 
firmly convinced that one is a misguided fool. 

The situation was extremely difficult, if not impossible, as not 
only was the oasis a mass of swamps, pools and lakes, but in May 
every year the inhabitants sowed half the cultivable land with rice 
—their staple food—and this stood in water till the crop was har- 
vested in October. The rice ‘hods’ with their three inches of 
permanent water formed the most efficient hatcheries for mos- 
quitoes and as the weather conditions were ideal in every way 
from the point of view of breeding the dense mass of insects that 
hung about the villages and buildings had to be seen to be believed. 

It was obvious that two things were essential—the first was to 
persuade the cultivators to discard rice and grow some other cereal, 
and the second to drain away all the swamp water to some central 
lake which could be stocked with mosquito-eating fish. In Egypt 
there is a wonderful little fellow of the perch variety called the 
‘Bolti’ who is quite content to spend his whole life eating larve 
and who breeds so enormously that the ridding of a pool of mos- 
quitoes can be carried out in about six months if half a dozen fish 
are introduced. 

Having very little money available for draining I conceived 
the idea of putting Bolti into every pool, swamp and water channel, 
and this was a startling success till the weather warmed up in May 
when most of the pools dried up and the remainder became so 
salt that even the Bolti could not survive—the mosquitoes, how- 
ever, appeared to like it and I frequently found them thriving in 
@ pool so saline that if one dipped one’s finger in it a crust of white 
formed immediately the moisture had dried. Malaria experts will 
tell one that this cannot happen, but I discovered during my two 
years in Kharga that the mosquito will do quite a number of things 
not laid down in the book of words written for him by experts. 
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During my first year I drained half-a-dozen swamps in the 


vicinity of the village, but as the half-dozen only represented a - 


drop in the ocean I cannot say that it made any appreciable differ. 
ence in the number of mosquitoes. Anti-malaria experts hold 
the view that if one removes stagnant water at a distance of 400 
yards from habitations one has solved the problem, but if there 
is a strong prevailing north wind and numerous swamps in that 
direction there is practically no limit to the distance that mos- 
quitoes will travel. 

Close by my house was a large pool some 600 yards by 300 
and this I did not drain, but instead kept it heavily stocked with 
fish from a small hatchery I made. The malaria experts, who 
visited me in an advisory capacity, always asked why I did not 
drain this particular lake seeing that it was so close to my house, 
and the reason—not so obvious to an inspecting official—was very 
real to me. It was, I discovered, a veritable duck sanctuary, 
Migrating duck visiting Egypt pass over Kharga Oasis in the 
autumn and early spring and the two migrations almost overlap 
—that is to say no sooner have the southward-bound birds finished 
their passage than the returning birds put in an appearance, and 
every evening I found two or three flights feeding on my private 
lake. So far as I could see they never remained for more than a 
couple of days and these fresh birds of every variety constantly 
arriving gave me some of the most interesting and excellent sport 
I have ever had. One evening I would find a flight of seven pintail 
and twenty teal or so, the following day their place would be taken 
by mallard and widgeon, and the next I might find pochard, shoveller 
and garganey. It was small wonder I did not drain the pool, but 
I believe that my successor, who did not shoot, was horrified-at 
my slackness and promptly obliterated my wonderful little preserve. 

It was quite evident that the draining and drying-up of every 
pool and lake in the oasis would in itself be completely useless as 
even if the whole area were cleared of mosquito-breeding haunts 
there would still be the rice crop, which would ensure sufficient 
mosquitoes from May to November to infect the whole world with 
malaria. The question was what crop to substitute for rice and 
an agricultural expert was sent from Cairo to advise. It appeared 
that there was a dry rice that grew quite as freely as wet rice and 
which only required irrigation once in five days instead of three 
inches of permanent water. I forget now where it came from— 
Nigeria, Papua, or Peru ?—but it was considered by those entitled 
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to know that it would succeed admirably and replace the wet rice 
entirely. Other substitutes that were suggested were ‘ doura seifi ’ 
or millet, and seisal. The last, of course, was a rather silly sug- 
gestion as seisal is a cactus with a fibre that makes rope, and though 
ropes are most useful articles in ships and things it is not much 
good suggesting to an ignorant oasis farmer that instead of the 
rice with which he was wont to fill his stomach he should grow a 
cactus and make a rope—to tie round his waist to stave off the 
pangs of hunger presumably. 

Two large tracts of land were rented, the soil ploughed, the 
seed of the dry rice and millet sown, and the inhabitants of the 
oasis brought up to ‘ look see’ and learn how to grow an excellent 
foodstuff that would yield infinitely better than their own rice. 
The average person does not really know the true meaning of the 
expression ‘ mulish obstinacy ’ till he has tried to get an ignorant 
Oriental race to alter his age-old methods of cultivation. Rumours 
had spread through the oasis that the hakooma (Government) were 
going to prohibit rice-growing for the sole purpose of starving the 
inhabitants to death, and the people had to be brought by force 
and coercion to see the experiment. Had I gone through the 
oasis with the khourbag in the hands of my police, extracting treble 
taxes for my private pocket by means of flogging, my action would 
have been regarded as a more or less understandable proceeding, 
but to try and teach people a new form of cultivation for their 
own good was evidently a blind to cover some devil’s work. They 
would have nothing whatsoever to do with either the dry rice or 
the millet and damned it from the word ‘ go’, and apparently they 
were right for despite the frantic endeavours of the agricultural 
expert both crops were a dismal failure. The rice came up, had 
one look at the oasis, and promptly withered away, whilst the 
millet though it did grow and produce heads was so afflicted by the 
bore worm and six or seven different pests that the yield was nil 
and the experiment only interesting as a proof of how many diseases 
and pests could be crowded into one plant. There is nothing 
quite so shattering to one’s amour-propre as a demonstration that 
fails—it is bad enough when one’s audience is sympathetic, but 
when it is definitely hostile and goes away saying ‘I told you so’ 
(and the Arabic rendering of this expression sounds much worse 
than the English) the situation is almost intolerable. 

The first summer in Kharga was rather a shock to me, as though 
I had experienced what I considered quite unpleasant heat in Sinai 
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during the War and in the Western Desert I had no idea what 9 
southern oasis could do in the way of sending the mercury up till 
I had experienced it. Our first hot day occurred in March and 
caught us on our way back from Dakhla in an old box Ford, and 
it was not till we were a third of the way on our journey that we 
realised what we were in for. The wind came from the south in 
scurries and whirls of dust and by 10 a.m. we were in the midst 
of a roaring Khamsin (hot south wind) that felt exactly like the 
blast from a furnace and all the metal parts of the car immediately 
become so hot that they seared one’s fingers when one touched 
them. The sand rose in clouds and hid the track so that we fre- 
quently lost our way and it was not till late that night that we 
crawled into Kharga with our radiators practically dry and suffering 
from thirsts that no amount of liquid would satisfy. 

This spell of hot weather occurred when Cairo and the northern 
part of Egypt are just beginning to think about warming up a trifle 
for the spring, and by May we were well into the full heat of the 
year. At6 a.m. the mercury stood at 98° and this being the coolest 
part of the day the house was shut right up till evening so that 
coming in from the glare and heat at midday one got the impression 
—a totally false one—that the house was cool. At midday one 
saw the most ghastly sight I have ever seen and that was a bright 
patch of sunlight in the fireplace caused by the sun shining straight 
down the chimney. A warm red glow from a fireplace in mid- 
winter is one of the pleasantest things I know, but a staring patch 
of yellow sunlight where the glowing coals ought to be, lighting 
up the gloom of a darkened room that is pretending to be cool, 
has a most grisly and depressing effect on the nerves. 

During the whole of the day the temperature remained at from 
110° to 116° with a hot wind. At 6 p.m. the wind dropped and it 
seemed to get hotter till 11 p.m. when the wind started again feeling 
quite as blistering and unpleasant as it had been at midday. It 
was quite impossible to sleep and I used to wander about the ver- 
andah throwing water on the mosquito netting in a vain attempt 
to bring the temperature down and do something to moisten the 
intense dryness that caused the tables and cupboards in the house 
to split with loud reports. At about 2 a.m. there was a slight but 
appreciable cooling off and one could usually sleep till 5.30 a.m. 
when the heat of the newly-risen sun awoke one to another day 
of hell. 

It never rains in Kharga—or hardly ever, and when I arrived 
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at a there had not been a shower for twenty-five years. I, however, 
till altered all this. One day the Administration’s architect arrived 
and with thirty tons of cement to carry out some works, and he asked 
and me to supply some water-proof sheets to cover the cement that 
we was lying in its sacks on the railway platform. 

1 in ‘That’s quite all right,’ I said confidently, ‘ there has not been 
idst rain here in the lifetime of man. Leave it where it is till we get 
the it shifted to-morrow,’ and that night we had a cloudburst and 
ely thirty tons of cement set into solid blocks in its sacks. Many 
hed scientists have devoted years of their lives in endeavouring to find 
fre- some device that will encourage rain to fall in rainless areas—in 
we my opinion there is nothing to equal a few tons of cement left out 
ing in bags. I have never known it to fail. 

Dakhla oasis is a very much more thriving and incidentally 
ern pleasanter spot than Kharga, Kharga gives the impression, 
ifle despite its patches of greenery, of being burnt to a cinder by an 
the inexorable sun, but Dakhla on the other hand looks fresher and in 
est every way more prosperous. The same system of artesian wells 
rat obtains there as in Kharga and has been abused in the same way, 
on and there is quite as much high level land that has been cultivated 
ne in the past to which the water no longer rises as in Kharga, and 
cht quite as many lakes and swamps. In fact from the all-important 
ht question of duck-shooting Dakhla is infinitely better than Kharga 
id- as the lakes there are of considerable size and full of weed that 
ch attracts the birds. 
ng On my first visit there I was told of a lake at Um Siraya that 
ol, was so covered with duck that it was impossible to see the water. 

I naturally believed as much of this as I thought good for me as 
m I have learnt from experience that the expression being unable 
it to see the water for birds may mean half-a-dozen or so only, and 
Ag moreover I have often been dragged miles across country to shoot 
It ‘very fine duck’ that proved on arrival to be nothing but bald- 
r- headed coot. The information about the lake, however, proved 
ot to be correct, for it was literally black with duck of every species. 
1e I got down to within five yards of the water behind a palm-branch 
Je fence and so close to half-a-dozen magnificent widgeon that I could 
it almost have hit them with a stick, but although I made a con- 
1. siderable amount of noise I did not succeed in getting any of the 
y birds to rise. I then told my car driver to fire off a shot from his 

rifle and immediately there was a roar of wings and a wild splashing 

of water, The next ten minutes was the quickest shooting I have 
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ever had, for the birds swung round and round the lake in circles 
and did not, as is usually the case, start rising rapidly. They must 
have made four complete circles before they rose out of shot and 
they passed me in flights of almost every known variety in Egypt, 
It was all over in a quarter of an hour and I had thirty-five birds 
consisting of mallard, pintail, widgeon, pochard, teal, shoveller, 
gadwall, garganey teal, tufted duck, marbled duck and white-eyed 
duck. I should say that considering the small size of the bag the 
number of varieties constitutes almost a record. I visited Um 
Siraya on many occasions after that, but never again did I meet 
the duck in such quantities nor so fearless of man and the report 
of the gun. 

The people of Dakhla, though farther away from civilisation, 
are considerably more sophisticated and more modern in their 
ideas than those of Kharga, and this is due to the fact that large 
numbers of them emigrate to Cairo and work there as sweepers 
and servants. They, however, return invariably to the home 
town immediately they have accumulated enough to live on and 
the presence of these men who have dwelt and worked in the outer 
world has done much to improve conditions in Dakhla generally. 
Among other things they have brought up the standard of crockery 
and cutlery in the oasis, for I once had‘lunch at an Omdeh’s house 
and fed off plates that had emanated from almost every known 
hotel in the Near East, whilst forks and spoons marked with the 
‘ rising sun’ of the P & O or the ‘ hand and dagger ’ of the Bibby 
Line gave one that delightful impression of not only being m 
civilised surroundings but actually on one’s way home! 

However much one may fight against it, administration means 
office work, and if one really ran one’s office as Headquarters would 
like it one would be tied to one’s desk from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. every 
day. I managed to break away from the office and insistent 
correspondence for five days to inspect Dakhla once every six weeks 
or so, and with one day each way for the car journey this left me 
three days to go into the hundred and one points that had cropped 
up since my last visit. 

One of the drawbacks to desert life is a marked tendency on 
the part of all officials to become self-centred, and the farther 
away in the wilds one is the more one’s thoughts and actions confine 
themselves to that centre round which self revolves. I will admit 
that whilst I was in the oases I was intensely self-centred, not to 
say selfish, feeling not unnaturally that I was missing seven-eighths 
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a little better I was resolved to have no matter what inconvenience 
and worry it caused to those who had the full eight-eighths at their 
]. Dakhla being farther away in the desert than Kharga 
this standpoint was even more marked, and even I, who should 
have understood, found it a little trying. On arrival at Dakhla I 
had to listen first of all to the woes of the Mamour; he wanted 
leave as his wife was going to have a baby (I firmly believe that 
the wives of desert Mamours have a different period of gestation 
from other women, and though I have no direct proof I am of 
opinion that they are capable of giving birth to three children in 
one year); his house was not large enough and the water supply 
insufficient ; would I write to the Ministry of Education and per- 
suade them to take his two eldest sons into the Secondary school 
free and his two younger sons into the Primary school also free. 
I normally spent quite two hours discussing his purely private 
affairs, and any attempts on my part to talk about work in the 
oasis was sternly discouraged. The Medical Officer then came in, 
and his private troubles were usually much the same as the Mamour’s 
as the fecundity of desert doctors’ wives is nearly as great as those 
of Mamours, and after the Medical Officer I listened to the diffi- 
culties of the chief clerk. The second day was spent in hearing 
the intimate private affairs of the police, hospital orderlies, ghaffirs, 
and other Government officials, and the one thing I was never 
allowed to discuss was the ordinary well-being of the inhabitants 
generally. It almost seemed to be bad form to mention the subject. 
Having discovered that there was apparently nothing of great 
importance happening I would get into my cars bright and early 
on the third day, and just as I was about to put the clutch in the 
Mamour would say: ‘ About the cattle plague that has broken 
out at Qasr—what should I do there ? And the Postmaster died 
last week and so the Post Office is closed. And there was a fight 
at Rashda the other day over water rights and it is necessary to 
make peace between the two families.’ Apparently it was abso- 
lutely impossible to break through this reticence about important 
official matters until one had started up the engines to return, 
and sometimes I had actually got back to Kharga before disclosures 
were made. 
The other two oases, Baharia and Farafra, were less important 
than Kharga and Dakhla as their population was considerably 
smaller, and though in common with the rest of my District they 
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also suffered from malaria the policy of the Government was not 
to attempt any active anti-malaria work in these isolated places 
until the result of my work in Kharga was revealed. Quinine wag 
administered regularly to all sufferers from the disease in all four 
oases and this I ultimately discovered to be far more effective in 
the long run than my vain attempts to eliminate the mosquito, 
The mosquito cannot carry infection unless he has recently bitten 
some person who is suffering from an attack of malaria, and by 
treating every patient with regular doses of quinine one reduced 
greatly the number of cases and thereby gave the insect a very 
limited scope for his activities. The doctors took the greatest 
interest in the work and by maintaining medical orderlies in every 
village with a generous supply of quinine every case of new malaria 
and every recurrent attack was promptly and thoroughly dosed so 
that there was a very marked decrease in the number of cases and 
a general improvement in the health of the inhabitants apparent 
after two years’ work. 

There was no car road to Baharia in those days and the journey 
had to be undertaken by camel from Minieh and a more utterly 
boring journey I have never experienced. For ninety miles out 
of the one hundred and twenty the road leads straight across a 
slightly undulating brown gravel plateau and there is nothing to 
break the deadly monotony of the journey, except the irritation 
one feels at realising that the route is a wonderful natural car track 
on which one could roar along at fifty miles an hour—and the only 
thing that stops one doing this is the presence of a wild sea of 
sand-dunes some twenty-five miles from the oasis that one can only 
just negotiate with camels. Since those days a car route into the 
oasis has been found from the north, but it was only vaguely known 
in my days and, moreover, would not have been of very much use 
to me as I should have had to travel to Cairo to get on to the track. 
But for two Loder gazelle that I saw feeding on a tiny patch of 
serub I did not meet with any living thing on the journey, and I 
did not get a real shot at the Loder for the very good reason that 
after a weary stalk of half an hour my orderly handed me, not my 
own sporting rifle, but a police weapon of that variety that can be 
guaranteed to shoot round corners. In the excitement of the 
moment he had brought his own rifle by mistake and hoped that 
it would do as well, I tried three shots at the gazelle which amused 
them vastly, and they ultimately moved off at a jog-trot with their 
white scuts waggling derision at me. 
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My start from Minieh on my first visit to Baharia was rather 
amusing. The contract for the camels that made the journey 
from the Rif, or Nile valley, to the oasis was in the hands of a wily 
old Arab sheikh, who was notoriously dilatory, and who used to 
keep officials waiting at his house for four or five days before he 
could find camels for the caravan, pretending that he had not had 
sufficient warning, and incidentally not forgetting to charge the 
Government for their maintenance during their enforced wait. I 
knew of this little habit of his, and, having not the slightest desire 
to kick my heels in an Arab village for two or three days, I sent 
him notice that my camels were to be ready at 1 p.m. on the day 
appointed and not a moment later. I arrived with about two hours 
to spare and was met by the charming old rogue who showed me 
to a room and bade me make myself comfortable. He discussed 
weather, crops, politics, etc., and in fact was fluent on every con- 
ceivable subject except camels, and whenever I made pertinent 
enquiries he brushed the topic on one side as not being in the best 
possible taste. 

‘Don’t forget,’ I said, ‘I start at 1 p.m. whether the camels are 
ready or not.’ 

‘Oh, la—la—(no—no),’ he replied. ‘There is no hurry— 
to-morrow will do.’ 

He was very much horrified at this unseemly haste, for he had 
never dealt previously with an Englishman, and though he had 
heard, as a matter of course, of their peculiar madness which took 
the form of making them think that time was of importance he 
did not realise that they went to such extreme limits as to pretend 
that to-morrow was not as good as to-day. 

At 12.30 I went out and found one solitary camel being loaded 
but no others in sight. I began to get annoyed and my police, 
as is their habit when their chief gets agitated, proceeded to run 
around shouting and pushing people, but it had no effect, and it 
was evident that unless I took drastic action I should not start till 
the morrow or the day after. 

At 1.30 I asked the way to the oasis and taking my walking- 
stick proceeded to walk westward across the desert on my 120-mile 
tramp to the oasis. I, of course, had not the faintest intention of 
trying to reach the Baharia without a caravan, but I had a very 
shrewd suspicion that my unaccountable behaviour would have an 
electrifying effect, and it did. Immediately there was indescribable 
pandemonium—members of the sheikh’s family seized me by the 
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arm and besought me to change my mind, and meanwhile others 
rushed into the house and roused the old sheikh from his slumbers, 
telling him that the Commandant had gone suddenly mad and 
was going to offer himself up as a sacrifice to the wild beasts of 
the desert. The old man came plunging out, tripping up over 
his voluminous robes, and begged me with tears in his eyes to tum 
back, but I was adamant and trudged stolidly westward. Then 
the sheikh turned and struck his eldest son heavily over the head 
with his stick. 

‘You dog! Why are not the camels ready ?’ he roared. 

At this the eldest son smote the second son over the head, 
whereupon the cousins, brothers and nephews proceeded to beat 
each other crying: ‘ Why have you not prepared the camels, you 
dog and son of a dog.’ Then they all rushed back to the house 
striking everyone that they met and shouting ‘ Prepare the camels 
at once, you sons of dissolute mothers,’ so that after I had been 
on the road for about an hour I saw my caravan appear over the 
rise leading from the cultivation and realised that I had started 
at the hour appointed, but at what cost ? There must have been 
twenty broken heads in Minieh that night, and I believe that the 
old sheikh still speaks of me as the maddest of all Englishmen. 

Baharia is to my mind the pleasantest and most picturesque 
oasis of the three, but I think my enthusiasm for it is based almost 
entirely on the fact that every watercourse is shaded for its entire 
length with maiden-hair fern. A fern is a plant that one does not 
connect with arid deserts and to see the maiden-hair variety grow- 
ing in profusion and brightly green made me think of Dorset lanes 
and brooks at home. 

There are very few artesian wells in Baharia as the water is 
obtained by boring into the high levels and then cutting an under- 
ground channel with frequent ventilation holes to the low-lying 
land where the resulting water will flow to the surface. This isa 
Roman system of providing irrigation water that I have seen in 
other parts of the world and these channels could only have been 
provided by the employment of a vast amount of labour, probably 
forced, as some of the underground aqueducts run fifty feet below 
the surface for half a mile or more. 

Farafra Oasis, which lies a hundred miles or more to the south- 
west of Baharia, had some fame as a wheat-growing centre in 
Roman days, but has now shrunk from its high estate and contains 
@ population of 500 only. In the nineteen-twenties we were still 
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imbued with the importance of President Wilson’s ‘ Fourteen 
Points,’ and having visited the oasis once at the expense of sixteen 
days’ hard camel riding and, finding the place half-asleep, I decided 
I was all in favour of ‘ Self-determination ’ for small nations and 
so left Farafra severely alone. I consider that my action was the 
correct one as Farafra stands unique as the one place where the 
application of the policy has proved a complete success. 

At the beginning of my third summer in Kharga I was ordered 
to proceed to Sinai and take over the post of Sub-Governor at 
El Arish, and I received the news with something more than com- 
plete equanimity for the prospect of leaving a temperature of 116° 
for one of 83° seemed to be the most important factor at that 
moment. 

If this were a proper article written by a really efficient man I 
should be able to bring it to a satisfactory close by saying that 
my departure from the scene of my labours coincided with the 
destruction of the last surviving mosquito and that, when I left, 
the oases were places in which heroes could dwell. Actually 
although I had carried out a considerable ammount of work the 
mosquito situation was still extremely bad when I was transferred 
and even now after a lapse of eleven years of constant labour the 
anophile remains an ever-present factor to be considered, as so 
far no satisfactory substitute for rice has been found. 


ADVENTURE. 


WuereE lion prowl and grass-hid buffalo 

Roam greatly I have wandered ; I have been 
Where shrapnel hissed and mud-smeared troglodites 
Were hurled by shells asunder; I have seen 
Love’s beauty ripen into sunlit flower, 

And I have heard the pestle of God’s power. 


GORELL. 











THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Loch Ness Monster and Others: R. T. Gould (Bles, 10s. 6d. n.), 
The Life of the Rook: G. K. Yeates (Allan, 10s. 6d. n.). 
Authors-ait-Arms : C, P. Hawkes (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Lady Hester Stanhope : Joan Haslip (Cobden-Sanderson, 10s. 6d. n.). 
Wild Strawberries : Angela Thirkell (Hamilton, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Corporal Tune; L. A. G. Strong (Gollancz, 7s. 6d. n.). 


THERE was a day when few, if any, books were published in 
the middle of the year, when the belief appeared to be that some 
people read in the spring, a great many in the autumn and winter 
and nobody at all in the heart and heat of summer. That belief 
has passed away: whilst it is commonly asserted that nowadays 
nobody reads in any season of the year, yet in all seasons, and 
without much difference as to the numbers, new books appear. We 
have shortened our list this month only because though the holiday 
month is an admirable time for reading, indeed almost the only 
time for serious and uninterrupted reading, it is also a time for 
old favourites and when these are included in one’s trunk there 
is not much room for those who have yet to win their way. 

But the Loch Ness Monster is emphatically a holiday animal: 
even if we do not go physically in search of him, mentally we have 
enjoyed his pursuit for many months and in Lt.-Com. R. T. Gould’s 
pages can most agreeably continue it. Here assembled for the 
most credulous and for the most sceptical alike is first the evidence, 
then the various explanations, and finally an analysis of the evidence. 
It is carefully and interestingly set out, with many illustrations, 
sketches and figures—and there are many other analogies. The 
reader may or may not agree with Lt.-Com. Gould’s conclusion, 
‘on the evidence there can, I suggest, be little question that Loch 
Ness contains a specimen of the rarest and least known of all living 
creatures —but he will have enjoyed the examination. 

The rook does not, on the contrary, hide his light under any 
similar bushel: he allows himself to be photographed—or rather 
he allows a skilful photographer to portray him—in many domestic 
scenes. There is always a fascination for Nature-lovers in books 
portraying with pen and ‘camera the habits of inhabitants of the 
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countryside. Mr. G. K. Yeates has given us a simple and attractive 
record of The Life of the Rook which will enable all to know that 
raucous marauder better. 

Lt.-Col. C. P. Hawkes takes us from the trees to the camp 
and has chosen an unusual theme for his new book, the soldiering 
of six great writers, under the title Authors-at-Arms. Such a theme 
suggests many alternatives—for example, the authorship of six— 
or more—great soldiers under the title Soldiers-at-School. We 
throw out the idea freely—and everyone can think of other col- 
lections. A valorous and also a varied company—Richard Steele, 
Edward Gibbon, 8. T. Coleridge, Walter Scott, Walter Savage 
Landor and Lord Byron. The author deals with them with grace 
and dexterity and his illustrations have his accustomed cleverness 
of portrayal, but the book remains a collection the members of 
which are but little disciplined as a troop. 

In single, straightforward biography we have an interesting 
example in Miss Joan Haslip’s study of Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Freya Stark and others have shown in recent times what women 
can do in the way of Eastern adventure and exploration: but 
they had their forerunners, though these were distinguished per- 
haps more for adventure than for exploration. Few lives have 
more accurately deserved the title of ‘fantastic’ than that of 
Hester Stanhope, niece of William Pitt, and here Miss Haslip deals 
faithfully with all the varied activities of her career. A word of 
praise is also due specially to the illustrations in collotype which 
are chosen with interest and attraction. 

For the host of novel readers, by shore and countryside, we 
present this month a study in contrasts, Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s Corporal 
Tune, which sounds like an epilogue to the horde of war books 
but is nothing of the kind, and Mrs. Thirkell’s Wild Strawberries, 
which sounds like a pleasant successor to High Rising and is what 
it sounds. Mr. Strong has taken his title from ‘ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ ‘ Corporal tunes pacify our incorporeal soul,’ and 
has given us the story of a man’s mind in the weeks before a danger- 
ous operation, a study of care and power, though not exactly the 
most encouraging reading on holiday. Mrs. Thirkell may be trusted 
to depress no one: she has a gentle irony, a quietly amused air, 
saying to her readers—and making them say to themselves with 
her—‘ Lord, what fools these mortals be,’ and that not with violence 
or bitterness but in the humour of the original utterance. That 
isa valuable quality in the world of literature to-day. 















THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 130. 


Tue Editor of the Connuit offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 
letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 aieinaae a Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iii of the 
preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 20th August, 


* What 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp.’ 





1. And, doubly , Shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 








2. And to time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime ; 





3. Fair Chloe blush’d : frown’d 
I sung, and gazed: I play’d and trembled: 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d, how ill we all dissembled. 


4, And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The did follow 





5. O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the delvéd earth, 


Answer to Acrostic 128: Proem: ‘ Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me.’ 1. StreaM (Smollet : To Leven Water). 
2. IcK (Emerson: ‘ Uriel’). 3. LeZ' (Shakespeare: ‘ Phoenix and the Turtle’), 
4. ErE (Coleridge: ‘Youth and Age’). 5. NO (Shakespeare: ‘ Dirge). 
6. TheiR (Blake: ‘The Tiger’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss G. Crofton, Hill Top, Fort 
Road, Guildford, and Miss Clifford, Beaford House, Devon. These two solvers 
are invited to choose books from John Murray’s catalogue to the value of £1. 
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